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The Danger is in the neglect. 


It’s what a cough may lead to that makes it dangerous. Be armed 
against danger by keeping always in the house 


HALE’S 


Honey of Horehound and Tar 


Containing the soothing honey, the strengthening horehound and 
the antiseptic tar; it is a speedy cure for the most obstinate cough. 
It will not derange the weakest stomach, and is a standard rem- 
edy for affections of the throat, recommended and prescribed by 


leading physicians. 
Be sure and get HALE’S. Refuse substitutes. 


For Sale by all Druggists. 


PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS CURE IN ONE MINUTE. 


Fifty Per Cent 


Of those who ndivesiliiied 3 in the 

ee first three numbers of the 

. CLUB WOMAN are advertis- 
ing with us today. 
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NOTES. 


Don’t forget your renewals. 


It is already ‘the Milwaukee Biennial.” 


Are you going to the Philadelphia Council? 


To federate or not to federate, is still the question with 
some clubs. 


“We are not measured by what we get, nor by what we keep, 
but by what we share.” 


» There are several fine articles waiting to appear during the 
summer months—and no good club woman can afford to miss . 
our Club Study and Parliamentary departments. 


It is our aim to have everything that appears in the col- 
umns of The Club Woman contain accounts or suggestions 
for work of direct value to the average club woman. 


The “merry month of May” is also pre-eminently the month 
of club elections. It is estimated that nine-tenths of the wo- 
men’s clubs hold their agnual meetings in the spring. 


Readers of The Club Woman will, we are sure, regret to 
learn that Mrs. Osgood’s helpful answers to questions on 
parliamentary usage must be discontinued for the present. Mrs. 
Osgood has accepted a position on the staff of one of the 
Portland papers, and her duties are such that she cannot do out- 
side work. May success attend her. 


The Massachusetts Federation has adopted the fashion of 
introducing the newly federated clubs at each meeting by a 
two-minute talk from its president. This speech should be 
a concise description of the club represented and its principal 
werk; not a collection of platitudes about the value and purpose 
of club life. And never should it run over the two-minute 


limit. 


“Who will give us a new word which shall be the femi- 
nine for fraternize?”’ asked a well-known member of the New 
England Woman’s Club the other day. “Women cannot. fra- 
ternize; what do we do?” And then she answered her own 
conundrum: “We sorosize.” So be it. Come, let us sorosize 
together (with the accent on the first syllable). How do you 
like it, New York Sorosisters? 


Will exchanges please give credit to “The Club Woman,” 
and not to the “Boston Club Woman’? This is not a local 
organ, but the national one. And as the name originated in 
the brain of the editor, and was used exclusively by her, 
copyrighted in Washington, for more than a year, we certainly 
feel justified in asking that it be used without embellishment,— 
even by so good a word as “Boston”! 
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“THE MELLOWING OF OCCASION.” 


AY is with us again, bringing to many clubs the close 
of the club season, and with most, the end is in 
sight. What have we gained during the past year? 

_ Anything more than a series of good times, when we 

have gone forth to clubfunctions arranged in gorgeous attire and 
in search of amusement only? Have we been of those who 
shirk duty by leaving it to those who like to work, while we 
have acted as club sponges to soak up the waters of gladness 
set running by the untiring efforts of others? 


Or have we, through unselfish and self-forgetting labor 
for the advancement of all, come out at the end of the season 
with a broader outlook on life, a more tolerant eye for the 
shortcomings of others and a wider charity for humanity every- 
where. Only by losing ourselves do we find our best selves. 
There are so many things we can do to brighten the life-path 
for others, and almost without effort on our part. A kind 
word, a helpful suggestion, a pleasant smile in answer to a 
cross look; these cost nothing, and if we cultivate the habit 
we shall carry them unconsciously wherever we go; and they 
often mean. so much. 


There is the club sister who comes from a home where 
the most rigid economy must be practiced, or where the chil- 
dren, dear as they are, wear on overworked nerves and brain; 
where death has brought havoc and desolation; where the 
husband is surly and penurious; where scandal or disgrace 
has been; or where sorrows worse than death have brought 
darkness and continual heartache. Do you think it does not 
matter to such whether you give them cordial greeting, whether 
your presence is like the blessed sunlight, whether your life 
of un-self-conscious faith and hope beams across their way, 
even for a half hour? How seldom it occurs to any of us 
to ask ourselves what is our real, unconscious influence among 
our club sisters. 


“We are all living in a kindergarten for the blind,” said 
a prominent divine at Mr. Anagnos’s beautiful institution re- 
cently. ‘“‘Having eyes, perhaps we do not see that best and 
highest life of the divine which awaits us just beyond our 
ken.” We go groping and stumbling along, jostling roughly, 
against the very ones we fain would help, if we only realized 
how. There are souls close beside us crying out in the dark 
for the very help we can give, but we seldom heed them; and 
these selfsame souls have some message for us, which we as 
constantly miss. 


The French gown and gorgeous hat which we envy, or 
at best, admire, may cover a nature full of courage and healing 
for our secret woes, if we were not so blind we could not see; 
and in our turn we might supply some stimulus which she 
lacks. And the woman in the ill-fitting, home-made gown in 
the corner might, possibly, bring positive blessing to both of 
us and others. We each have something for the other. Have 
we given our share to others during the past season? 


Somebody has said that to be warped unconsciously by 
the magnetic influence of all around is the destiny of even the 
greatest souls. If this is true, how much more is it likely 
that we common souls shall be swayed by outside spiritual 
forces. Let us see to it that we are not like Hosea Bigelow’s 
character who 


“Might be a marvel of easy delightfulness 
If he would not sometimes leave the r out of ‘sprightfulness.” 


From the University of Chicago comes the following: “In 
‘The Mellowing of Occasion’ for April I notice two very beau- 
tiful helps to be pinned to one’s mirror. It occurs to me that 
you may be interested in the little quotation which my club are 
using for that purpose. Three of my clubs studied George 
Eliot during the winter, and at Christmas I had painted as a 
souvenir the quotation from Middlemarch, which I called 
‘Dorothea’s motto.’ Since then I have been in several of my 
club members’ sanctums (or should I say ‘sancta’?) and never 
fail to see our dear motto in the most prominent place in the 
room.” This is the motto: : 


“T have a belief of my own, and it comforts me, that by 
desiring what is perfectly good, even when we do not know 
what it is, and cannot do what we would, we are a part of the 
divine power against evil, widening the skirts of light and 
making the struggle with darkness narrower.” 

A good motto for us all, isn’t it? 


MIZPAH: 


O thou thy way, and I go mine— 
Apart, yet not afar; 
Only a thin veil hangs between 
The pathways where we are; 

And God keep watch ’tween thee and me, 
This is my prayer. 

He looks thy way, He looketh mine, 
And keeps us near. 

I know not where thy road may lie, 
Or which way mine will be; 

If mine will lead through parching sands, 
And thine beside the sea; 

Yet God keeps watch ’tween thee and me, 
So never fear, 

He holds thy hand, He claspeth mine, 
And keeps us near. 

Should wealth and fame perchance be thine, 
And my lot lowly be, 

Or you be sad and sorrowful, 
And glory be for me, 

Yet God keep watch ’tween thee and me, 
Both be His care. 


One arm ’round thee and one ’round me 
Will keep us near. | 

I sigh sometimes to see thy face, 
But since this may not be, 

I leave thee to the care of Him 
Who cares for thee and me. 

“T’ll keep thee both beneath my wings.” 
This comforts, dear, 

One wing o’er thee and one o’er me, 
So we are near. 

And though our paths be separate, 
And thy way is not mine; 

Yet, coming to the mercy-seat, 
My soul will meet with thine, 

And God keep watch ’tween thee and me, 
I'll whisper there; 

He blesseth thee, He blesseth me, 
And we are near. 
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VACATION SCHOOLS: 


By Miss Sadie American. 


EVER was money expended to better purpose than the 
$6000 used last summer for the Chicago Vacation 
Schools. Not only were the children kept from the 
evil of the streets, but the positive and measurable 

results were many. They learned that resourcefulness of occu- 
pation, in many ways, which is in itself a safeguard against 
the attacks of the demons of idleness. They were brought 
nearer to the condition of the ideal country boy, from whom 
our great men are supposed to come, but whom we firmly 
believe to be hidden in-our city lads and ready to come forth 
for service if only given half a chance. But the chief result 
is one not definitely measurable, one that may not show itself 
until suddenly, like the night-blooming cereus, it bursts in 
startling beauty on the world. Who can say, who dare say, 
just what these six weeks of beauty and of loving work and 
care mean in the cramped lives of these children? 

Before giving the details in regard to the schools it may 
perhaps be well to review the history of the committee under 
whose auspices so much good was done. An invitation was 
sent by the Educational Department of the Woman’s Club 
first, to the department clubs of the city, and afterward to all 
the Chicago and suburban clubs in the State Federation, and 
to some others, asking them to attend a Conference 
on Vacation Schools. So great was the interest dis- 
played that out of this Conference grew a Joint Committee 
on Vacation Schools of the Women’s Clubs, of which twenty- 
nine city and fourteen suburban clubs finally became members. 

One of the first acts of the committee was to issue a 
circular letter, setting forth the arguments upon which is based 
the claim that Vacation Schools are a necessity, and asking for 
money for their maintenance. 

These arguments are, briefly, as follows: With the close 
of the school year begins a period of danger to the morals and 
health of the children of the poor. They are without play- 
things or legitimate pastime, beyond what the street will afford, 
and the street affords little that is not evil. Parks are too 
distant and their homes in the crowded tenements are not such 
as to invite them to spend happy hours therein. But more: 
an investigation into one district in Chicago proved that juve- 
nile crime in the summer months increased 60 per cent. in 
that district, and the legitimate inference is that it was due to 
the enforced idleness of these months. While, on the other 
hand, in another district, the police attested the fact that juve- 
nile crime had decreased 33 per cent. through the existence 
of a boys’ club which kept the children off the street. The 
Vacation School meets the evils of these conditions and seeks 
to overcome them. It is in no sense a continuation of the 
regular work of the school year. No text-books are used. It 
prevents the formation of evil habits, because, through manual 
training, organized play and excursions with nature study, it 
holds the interest of the child. All attendance is voluntary. 

The middle of April found $3,000 in the treasury, which 
insured the maintenance of two schools, and the Vacation 
School Board was instructed to engage teachers. Meanwhile 
the interest had grown and more money began to come in. A 
suggestion from one member of the committee, carried out by 
another, and aided by all, brought a large increase in our funds. 
A little flag pin was sold to and through the efforts of the 
school children, the Board of Education generously having al- 
lowed it to be presented to them, which realized $3,500, more 
or less. The first of June over $6,000 had been subscribed, and 
thereupon it was determined to have five schools. 


The Vacation School Board immediately organized itself 
upon the plan of a regular School Board, and the schools were 
carefully chosen, as were also the playgrounds, in districts 
apart from the schools, in order that the influence of the move- 
ment might be spread over as wide a district and through as 
many nationalities as possible, and it was found, as was antici- 
pated, that irrespective of nationality, the children clamored for, 
and the parents approved of, these schools and playgrounds. 

It was sought to make the equipment as perfect as pos- 
sible. Small window boxes were procured, that each window 
might be filled with growing plants, the seeds of which had 
been planted by the children themselves. An aquarium was 
furnished for each room, to be filled in the first instance by 
the teachers; small boxes were made in which to bring back 
the spoils of the excursions, live bugs, cocoons, etc., while but- 


_ terfly nets aided in this sport, from which knowledge as well as 


joy was to come. At the Normal School fifty ants’ nests were 
made, which were distributed in the various schools. Through 
the kindness of the Public School Art Association pictures were 
hung in the schools, and, altogether, their atmosphere was quite 
different from that of the traditional schoolhouse. For draw- 
ing and painting, colored crayons and a box of water color 
paints for each child were supplied, while the necessary ma- 
terials for sewing and manual training were provided in the 
quantities needed. 

A bathroom should be included in equipment, should it 
not? In two schools bathrooms were opened and an attendant 
engaged who did good service in bringing many children nearer 
to godliness than they had ever been before. Simple rules 
were drawn up, such as were necessary for proper maintenance 
of order and discipline. 

As the excursion was to be the pivot around which the 
entire school swung, the course finally determined upon was as 
follows: 

A weekly excursion into the country, which should not be 
a picnic but a “pedagogical excursion,” for regular routine 
work, nature study, manual training for all grades with sewing 
for the girls in the upper grades; drawing and painting, gym- 
nastics and music. 1 

In each school there were two teachers for nature study, 
two for drawing, one for music, one for gymnastics, two for 
sewing, two for manual training, two kindergartners and one 
accompanist. In addition to these the graduates of the Normal 
School offered their services as cadets, a certain number for 
each school week; they were of great assistance and often a 
source of inspiration in both schools and the excursions. The 
average amount paid each teacher for the six weeks’ service 
of a_ half day was $50.60. Too much praise cannot be given 
the devotion and the enthusiasm with which most of the teach- 
ers entered upon the work, giving not only the half day re- 
quired, but visiting the parents, and in every way contributing 
toward the uplifting of the little ones and to the success of the 
whole movement. 

The teaching varied from most excellent down, and it may 
be said without hesitation and doubt that the Vacation Schools 
to be thoroughly successful and to do what it is possible for 
them to do must have skilled, experienced, careful teachers; 
that it is no place to experiment with poor teachers if. the 
good desired would be accomplished. 

In determining upon the number of children to be admit- 
ted, two questions arose: Should the rooms be crowded to 


their utmost capacity and thus allow as many children as pos- 
sible in the school, with the result of poorer teaching, since 
the teacher could not adequately care for so many children, or 
should the ideal of a class of proper size be maintained? It 
was determined to follow the latter plan, and therefore the 
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number of pupils to a teacher was limited to forty. Ten rooms 
in each school were to be occupied, making a total of four hun- 
dred children to a school. This was the limit of what could be 
done with the estimated expense of $1,000 to a school. In order 
that\ these four hundred children should be as nearly as pos- 
sible those who most needed the benefit of the school, the fol- 
lowing plan was adopted: 

Cards of admission were given to the principals of the 
public, private and parochial schools surrounding the schools 
chosen for vacation sessions; they were requested to give these 
cards to those children who, in their judgment, would be most 
benefited by the summer school. The truant officers were also 
consulted and asked to indicate which children most needed 
the schools. With this preparation the first four hundred chil- 
dren who presented their cards for admission were registered. 
On the morning when the schools opened, over 1,000 children 
came to each school and clamored for admission. At one school 
it was found necessary to call in the police to remove the 
parents who insisted their children must be accepted. If a 
child was absent from school two days his place was given to 
one on the waiting list. This plan, however, was much modi- 
fied, since those teachers who were genuinely interested went 
to the homes of children who were absent and in many cases 
brought them back, it being found that most of them were 
kept at home to care for the baby, or to assist in some other 
way, and because the advantages of the school were not under- 
stood. When these were explained to the mother, the children 
were gladly allowed to return. 

Through the influence of Miss Mary McCowan, Supervisor 
of the deaf for Chicago public schools, funds were raised and 
special provision made for teaching these little unfortunates. 
Most of them were new to school work, and when we say this 
of a deaf child, it means that he has no knowledge of language 
and does not know his own name, or that things have names. 

Summarizing the nationalities attending each school we find 
the following: 20 per cent. Italian; 18 per cent. Russian; 18 
per cent. German; 12 per cent. Irish; 11 per cent. Swedish; 6 
per cent. Bohemian; 6 per cent. American; 2 per cent. Polish, 
and 1 per cent. colored. The total enrollment was 2,454 chil- 
dren; the average daily attendance was 1,887, or the total num- 
ber of sittings was 73,602; the average membership in each 
school was 377; the largest registration 620, and the smallest 420. 

The order in the schools was remarkable. The interest 
was so great that the children had no time to be bad. Many 
came at 8 and begged to be allowed to remain to work in the 
afternoon. While it was not found possible in every case to 
reform a truant by one season’s Vacation School, on the other 
hand, in a number of cases, boys whom no school had ever 
been able to attract came only on condition that they might 
bring “de rest of de gang.” , 

A school without books is certainly a departure from or- 


dinary methods. What do we mean by it? Seeing and doing 


take the place of reading, and consequently expression follows 
impression. In other words, self-activity is invited instead of 
receptivity. And this is brought about through manual train- 
ing, drawing, gymnastics, music, nature study, all centering 
around a weekly excursion—all work correlating with this. 
These excursions were not picnics; how, then, were they con- 
ducted? 

The children, after arriving at their destination, were divided 
into groups, each class with its teacher, and while some with 
paint box and brush attempted to record what they saw, or 
thought they saw, others were following a ravine, the bed of a 
one-time river, or catching bugs or butterflies, or studying the 


trees and soil, or flowers or stones. So, for the first couple of 


hours they changed their occupation, doing first one thing and 
then another. Then followed a period in which the children 


freely played games or ran about and enjoyed themselves thor- 
oughly before returning home. In almost all cases milk was 
provided and the children took their own luncheon. Most of 
the excursions were in the fields and not longer than three or 
four hours. The children were encouraged to gather up any- 
thing which attracted them, plants, flowers, stones, mosses, bugs, 
snakes, and other living things. Great emphasis was placed on 
the fact that no animal should be killed, but everything should 
be kept alive, and for this purpose little boxes with sliding glass 
sides were provided. The children soon grew to feel so strongly 
on this point that even killing a caterpillar aroused great in- 
dignation. Life, they were taught, was valuable to the ephemera, 
eveh as to them. They did not fear to handle anything, and 
sought to gather as great a variety of things as possible. The 
things gathered were then used as the basis of instruction dur- 
ing the rest of the week. The children were asked to draw 
from memory, and to draw from the object which they had 
brought with them from the country, and so through observa- 
tion and its recording, lively and genuine interest was gained in 
these things; they learned to know them thoroughly, to know 
their habits and places and use in the world about them. They 
were encouraged to bring in things from the streets or yards, 
and so grew to understand how much of interest there was im- 
mediately about them, and to seek for these things instead of 
the excitements of the street. Great emphasis was laid on local 
geography, and in all their excursions their attention was 
drawn to the conformation of the land, the soil, drainage, etc., 
and matters explained to them of which they had no real un- 
derstanding, in spite of text-books and pictures. A hill was a 
remarkable sight to them, and also trees which did not grow 
straight up and down. The first excursion in each case was to 
the nearest park, in order that the teachers might become fa- 
miliar with handling the children and the children accustomed 
to going on the cars. This was found to be an excellent method. 
There was much to attract the children in the parks and much 
te be learned there. Two thousand children were taken on six 
excursions, varying from a street car ride to an all-day ride on 
the Whaleback to Milwaukee and back again and a final picnic 
to Momence, fifty miles away; that is, twelve thousand children 
were taken during the summer on thirty excursions, and not 
one single serious accident occurred. Surely a sufficiently strong 
argument against those who would claim that children cannot 
be handled with safety; nor were these children accustomed to 
be quiet and orderly, nor to the people under whose care they 
went. 

The drawing teachers sought to co-operate with the nature 
study teachers so far as possible, and some splendid results 
were achieved. The teaching in music was based upon its use 
and value from the recreative standpoint rather than from the 
technical. For this purpose a carefully outlined course of typi- 
cal songs was chosen, namely, songs of patriotism, of nature 
and of industry, these representing as fully as possible the 
interest and experience of the children. Such vocal and gym- 
nastic exercises as were expedient were introduced, and an at- 
tempt was made to directly connect the music and regular 
gymnastics. ‘‘During the first week patriotic songs were sung. 
The second week nature songs were begun, relative to the 
excursions and their impressions, such songs as the bee, the 
spider, and robin song, etc. The third week industrial songs 
were introduced relating to sloyd and drawing, painting and 
weaving, blacksmith and carpentry and journeymen songs. 
Short stories were told in connection with all of these. The 
last three weeks were utilized in emphasizing what had been 
started during the first three weeks.” 

All the children enjoyed and were improved by the physical 
exercises. Much emphasis was laid upon games and such ex- 
ercises as developed the sense of order, of co-operation and 
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subordination. Many of the games taught the children were 
afterwards found playing upon the streets. 

All of the children, from the kindergarten up, were given 
manual training in some form. In the different schools the 
teachers pursued different methods. In one sloyd was what the 
teacher preferred, while in others the method was followed of 
at once proceeding to make some object of immediate interest 
and use to the child, e. g., kites, blacking boxes, rustic work, 
etc. In this much-mooted field, where the only points univer- 
sally conceded seem to be that occupation with the tools holds 
and interests the child and develops the best in him, the Vaca- 
tion School can be of much service by allowing a wide latitude 
of experiment and then comparing results. 

From the fifth grade up the girls had sewing. Beginning 
with the sewing with red wool on canvas, finer and finer work 
was done, hemming, running, felling, etc., until finally the chil- 
dren learned to patch and darn. Manual training, with sewing, 
proved to be, exclusive of the excursions, the most popular 
feature of the schools. ‘ 

In general we have learned that the Vacation Schools are 
needed and that both parents and children demand them; that 
they interest the children, irrespective of nationality; that 
there is a longing for the country, and an uplift and delight, 
and heightening of the spirits after a visit thereto, which tends 
only to good, and that as a whole they have certainly proven 
a very strong agency for counteracting the evil tendencies of 
summer idleness, and, finally, that there must be a superin- 
tendent with power, and the very best teachers, if the best 
results would be obtained. ! 


THE CLUB WOTFIAN. 
By Minna C. Hale. 


HE wasn’t a creature of action, 
She’d never have done in a play; 
She didn’t believe in the suffrage, 
Nor always have something to say. 
She went about every day’s duties 
So simply, and honest, and true; 
She was mother, and seamstress, and baker, 
—And yet was a club woman, too. 


There was nothing heroic about her, 
She never would fight for the fads; 
She thrilled at the stories of danger, 
As, bending, she kissed her wee lads. 
She darned, and she made, and she mended, 
She knew how to bake and to brew; 
She sang while she washed up the dishes, 
—And yet was a club woman, too. 


She was up with the lark in the morning, 
She sewed on the buttons at night; 
Her body was tired and aching, 
Her heart with its love was alight. 
She kissed each dear face on its pillow, 
She gave to the questions their due; 
She watched through the night by the sick ones, 
—And yet was a club woman, too. 


In the hush of the slumber at midnight 
Came the fire alarm, clangor and strife; 
And with facts she had heard and remembered, 
She tried to save each darling’s life. 
With their bodies so carefully shielded, 
She carried them all the flames through; 
And smiling, she blessed them in dying, 
—A hero and club woman too! 


THE GREATEST OF THESE: 


By Cornelia Wesson Boyden. 


HERE was an unusually large meeting of the Harmony 
Club that afternoon. Mrs. Wisdom’s spacious parlors 
were quite filled with the ladies, whose low voiced 
chatter and rippling laughter sounded pleasantly 
through the rooms. It was a sunny day outside, and the sun- 
shine seemed to be reflected in the faces of all present. To one 
unaccustomed to such gatherings, the scene would have been 
surpassingly lovely. The daiatily furnished rooms made such 
a charming background for the pretty costumes and bright 
faces, many of them beautiful and all of them intelligent and 
refined. Margaret Sincere, president of the Harmony Club, 
glanced about her with a feeling of glad satisfaction. She 
seemed filled with a sense of self-gratulation, and longed somehow 
to shake hands with herself. Not that she attributed the present 
prosperous condition of the club to her single efforts and de- 
votion, yet, having been one of its organizers as well as a faith- 
ful worker in its interests, her feelings were quite pardonable. 
The object of the club was the promotion of intellectual im- 
provement and social intercourse. Swiftly her thoughts flew 
back over the past six years, during which time the club had 
moved along so smoothly and harmoniously. Not a cloud had 
come to dim its brightness, not a ripple had disturbed the 
smoothness of its surface, and surely the Harmony Club was 
well named. Good fellowship and kindly feeling seemed to 
unite its members, while enthusiasm in the program of work 
increased as time went on. However, since the old, old days 
of Adam and Eve there never has been, and, alas! I fear there 
never will be, a perfect Eden. And so—well, to go on with my 
story: The hour of opening had arrived, and a decorous silence 
took the place of the merry chatter. The roll-call, the quota- 
tions, the secretary’s report were all disposed of. 

“We will now ballot upon the name of Mrs. Ralph 
Howard,” announced the president. 

Across the room two pairs of eyes met in silent speech, 
and were as quickly withdrawn. Silently and swiftly the votes 
were cast and the ballot box placed in the hands of the presi- 
dent. A look of surprise mingled with dismay crept into Mrs. 
Sincere’s comely face as she counted the votes once, twice, 
thrice. Then rising she said, a little hesitatingly: 

“Ladies of the Harmony Club, I regret to say that I have 
found two blackballs cast against the mame of Mrs. Ralph 
Howard, which makes her not eligible for membership in the 
Harmony Club. As it is the first occurrence of the kind in 
this club, I have no doubt that the ladies who cast the no votes 
have good and sufficient reasons for so doing yet I cannot but 
feel that it is a matter to be regretted. Mrs. Howard is a 
stranger in our city, and while we know but little about her life, 
we do know that she is a lady of refinement and education, 
that she has a letter of transfer to one of our churches, and has 
the highest moral and Christian principles. I trust that no 
personal feelings have had influence in this matter, for, pardon 
me for saying it, what may seem of small moment to us now 
may have a more serious consequence than we know.” 

A little woman with bright, black eyes and an earnest man- 
ner rose swiftly to her feet as the president closed her remarks. 


“Mrs. President!” 


“Mrs. Verybright.” 
“Perhaps it isn’t universally known that I proposed the 


name of Mrs. Howard, or that she is the wife of my husband's 
new partner. To meet personally, Mrs. Howard is one of the 
most delightful women I have ever known. She is extremely 
intellectual and would have been an addition to the Harmony 
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Club that we might well be proud of. I am utterly astonished and 
grieved that any objection has been found against her, and I 
would like to ask those ladies who cast the no votes to kindly 
explain to me their reasons for so doing, in a private inter- 
view.” 

“You have heard Mrs. Verybright’s request,” said the presi- 
dent, rising, “and I would add that it seems but justice to her 
that it should be granted. She has an unpleasant task to per- 
form in explaining the situation to Mrs. Howard, who, it 
seems, has been quite anticipating joining our circle. We will 
now proceed with the program for the day.” 

For the first time in the experience of the Harmony Club 
there was a feeling of restraint among its members as the meet- 
ing was adjourned. A stiffness of manner, a slight embarrass- 
ment of speech had taken the place of the usual cordial inter- 
course, 

Patiently Mrs. Verybright waited until the last member had 
dispersed, then, turning to Margaret Sincere, who had also 
lingered that she might say a few comforting words to her 
friend, she cried impetuously: 

“I never felt so badly about anything in my life! How 
shall I ever find the courage to tell Mrs. Howard?” 

“It’s a downright shame, I say,” answered Margaret Sin- 
cere, more bluntly than elegantly, “and I wouldn’t have had 
if happen for the world. What can anybody have heard against 
that dear little woman?” 

“Some silly gossip there is no truth in, I dare say; yet I 
am afraid it will about break her heart,” said Mrs. Verybright 
soberly. 

‘Nonsense, my friend, hearts are not so easily broken as 
all that; but it will no doubt hurt her feelings, and I am very, 


_ very sorry,” answered the president of the Harmony Club. 


When Ralph Howard accepted the offer of a partnership 
from his friend, John Verybright, he had given up a lucrative 
position in his own town and had parted from a host of life- 
long friends. For the sake of his wife, whose frail health and 
failing spirits seemed to called for a change of surroundings, he 
had joyfully made the small sacrifice in the breaking of old ties. 
Settled at last in a cosy home in the midst of the life and bustle 
of a large city, the new environment had begun to work wonders 
in the life of the woman whose happiness made that of his own. 

“She will soon learn to forget,” he said to himself, “and 
with God’s help no more shadows shall hide the sunshine from 
those dear eyes.” 

In the early twilight of a bright winter’s day he sprang up 
the steps that led to his own door, with the happy consciousness 
that all was well within. Stepping into the parlor he paused a 
moment and glanced about him. With a little sigh Edith 
Howard turned and saw her husband standing there. 

“Ralph,” said she, rising to meet him, “I have been black- 
balled in the Harmony Club.” 

“Phew!” whistled Ralph, “I didn’t suppose they did such 


_ gentlemanly things in a woman’s club.” 


“Oh! but they do, Ralph, and two were cast against my 
name. Mrs. Verybright has been here, and she seemed to feel 
much hurt about it. I tried not to show that I cared, but I am 
bitterly disappointed, for I cannot but feel that even here my 
past has followed me,” 

“Hush, Edith, your past is dead; let us not disturb its 
ashes,” answered her husband quickly. 

“Yet its ghost forever haunts me,” said Edith sadly. 

The days sped onward, each one weighted with its freight 
of human existence. Trifles light as air gather importance as 
they sweep along, till they become the events that govern 
human lives. To Edith Howard the disappointment in regard 
to the Harmony Club rankled deeply. With the memory of a 
sorrowful past ever before her, she became morbidly sensitive, 


and the old despondency once more took possession of her. In 
his anxiety for his wife’s health, Ralph Howard once more 
severed his business connections and started for the far West, 
and the city of B—— knew them no more. A little later Mary 
Verybright’s resignation was read before the Harmony Club. 
Owing to the serious illness of her husband, whose health for 
some time had been failing, she had not the time for club work. 
The vacancy thus made was soon filled, and the Harmony Club 
prospered as of old. 3 

It was near the close of another year. Once more the sun- 
shine of a glorious day flooded the room where the Harmony 
Club was holding its weekly meeting. Once more Margaret 
Sincere glanced about her with the same womanly feelings of 
interest and sympathy in the welfare of the club. Today, how- 
ever, a slight shadow made grave the curves of her pleasant 
face, and as the program for the day was concluded, she arose 
and addressed the meeting: 

“Ladies of the Harmony Club. I have been requested to 
relate to you the story a woman’s life. It is the story of one 
whose name a year ago was proposed for membership of this 
club, Mrs. Ralph Howard. Owing to the poison instilled by 
gossiping tongues, two of our members felt impelled to vote 
against her, and she was not admitted to our circle. During 
the past summer, while stopping in the town which proved to 
be Mrs. Howard’s former home, the true story of her life was 
made known. Edith Stone was the daughter of a country 
clergyman, and was tenderly and carefully reared. While at 
school she made the acquaintance of the profligate son of a 
wealthy New Yorker, who followed her to her village home 
to gain her father’s consent to their marriage. Reading the 
worthless character of her suitor but too plainly, he refused to 
sanction such a step. Blinded by love, Edith Stone, for the 
first time in her life, disobeyed her parents and cast in her lot 
with the man of her choice. When too late she realized her 
mistake, yet believing in the words ‘until death do us part,’ 
she clung to him through degradation after degradation, even 
down to the prison doors. When, however, those doors had, 
for the second time, closed upon him, her broken spirit could 
bear no more, and the law released her from her bondage. Then 
it was that Ralph Howard, the playmate of her childhood, the 
elder brother of her girlhood, offered her the protection of his 
name, the shelter of his home. Her parents were dead, all ties 
with her husband’s people broken, and gratefully she accepted 
his offer, and they were married. Furiously the gossips’ tongues 
wagged over this new sensation in the life of Edith Stone, yet 
the nobility of the woman’s character and the quiet dignity with 
which she assumed the duties of her new life won for her many 
lasting friends. The years that followed were quiet, peaceful 
ones, yet the shadow of the past still clung to her memory. To 
dispel the last cloud her husband brought her to this city. Their 
stay was a short one, for even here her story had followed her, 
and that bugbear, prejudice, haunted her footsteps. The sequel 
of my story, I rejoice to say, is a happy one, for in the thriving 
Western city which is now her home, whose people are broad- 
minded, whole-souled and hospitable, the bitterness of her past 
life is forgotten. The mistress of a beautiful home, the bright 
particular star of a choice circle of friends, she has at last found 
her level. And also,” concluded Margaret Sincere with a smile, 
“she is the president of a woman’s club.” 

A ripple of laughter ran through the room at this very ap- 
propriate finale, and two pairs of eyes, full of womanly sweet- 
ness, glanced at each other in silent approval. 

That night, as Margaret Sincere, in the solitude of her own 
chamber, opened the Book of Books, her eyes were met with 


these words: 
“And now abideth faith, hope and charity, these three; but 


the greatest of these is charity.” 
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THE RELATION OF DOMESTIC SERVICE TO THE 
INDUSTRIAL PROBLEM. 


By Prof. Edward Cummings of Harvard University. 


HE family is the ultimate unit of life—both for in- 
dividuals and for society. It is the living cell out 
of which the complex tissue of social institutions has 
evolved. The life of the individual begins with the 

family, and so does the life of society. Beyond this ultimate or 
self-suffiicing unit we may not carry our analysis without de- 
stroying the whole vital principle. The sterile isolation of in- 
dividuals could only bring forth social and racial suicide. 

The household, or the home, is the incarnation of this 
family life. It is the economic organization of the family. Be 
it crude or complex, vague or definite, large or small, the house- 
hold is the institution of institutions; it is the germ in which 
lies involved and undeveloped all that is socially evolved; it is 
society in miniature—a microcosm in the image of which civ- 
ilization is formed. 

It matters little whether we start with the prehistoric house- 
hold of primitive men, or with the pioneer cabin which forms 
the nucleus of a mushroom city on our western frontier, the 
process is essentially the same. In either case the household 
is the prophecy of the civilization which is to follow. The 
social functions destined to expand and develop into institu- 
tions are all present in embryo. A microscopic examination 
of the settler’s home reveals the germs of those activities which 
the family will gradually hand over to the co-operative institu- 
tions of rural, village, town and city life. Defense and self- 
protection of the isolated family foreshadows the vigilance com- 
mittee, the rural constable, the town watchman, the fire depart- 
ment and metropolitan police. Prevention and cure of disease, 
home remedies and nursing, private water supply and sanitary 
precautions, are percursors of the country doctor, hospitals, 
trained nurses, specialists, public works and boards of health. 

The scanty social intercourse of family life, of meal times, 
anniversaries and games, shall find fuller expression in neigh- 
borhood gatherings, spelling matches, school exhibitions, 
tavern clubs, university extension, the theatre, the trade union 
and the social vagaries of the potential four hundred—not to 
mention women’s clubs. 

From the home religious training and moral discipline, 
home customs and parental authority, shall spring the religious, 
moral and legal institutions, with their learned professions, 
legislative, judicial and executive functions. 

From the rudiments of domestic education, technical train- 
ing in skilled industries and manual arts, home schooling, 
aesthetic culture in music, decoration and dress, shall arise the 
public schools, academies, manual training, colleges, universi- 
ties, books, papers, public libraries, art galleries, concerts, 
music schools, and a myriad agencies beside. 

The primitive transportation facilities of the rude trail and 
the bridle path shall become roads, turnpikes, railways, canals, 
street cars and rapid transit. The self-sufficing domestic in- 
dustry shall gradually be divided among the village smithy, the 
carpenter, the manufacturer, the special markets, the grocer, 
the baker, the country store and its great prototype, the depart- 
ment store—and only the cook, the housework—and the “Great 
American Problem” of domestic service shall remain. 

It is this centrifugal tendency to throw off concentric rings 
of institutions which is most characteristic of the evolution of 
the family in our civilization. It is thus that society is formed. 
The household is constantly taking into its service the elaborate 
mechanism of social, political and industrial organization; con- 
stantly delegating its multiform functions to powerful social 
agencies, each created for a special work; constantly purifying 


and intensifying the intrinsic life of the home—the vital centre 
about which these institutions all revolve, the source of the 
moral power which permeates and maintains them. In the 
household they were involved; from it they were evolved; 
around it they must revolve. 

In this respect, therefore, it scarcely need be urged that 
there is nothing exceptional in the well-known relation of in- 
dustrial organization to the home. All industry was once 
domestic industry. The primitive division of labor was that of 
the household—man, woman, children, servants, slaves. Con- 
sequently, it is not surprising to find that the earliest treatises 
bearing the name economics, which come down to us from 
Xenophon and Aristotle, are concerned with household 
economics. 

But it is also not surprising that the historians of political 
economy are wont to dismiss such treatises with the remark 
that they are “devoted to domestic economy, not to economics 
in the modern sense of the word.” For the scope of the science 
has kept pace with the scope of industry, and passed from the 
production and consumption of the domestic unit to that of the 
national unit, the body politic or great Leviathan; and from the 
national aspect of production and distribution economic specu- 
lation has passed on to international or social aspects, to the 
laws of wealth and value which concern what has been called 
the greater Leviathan, or the body economic, which transcends 
political and racial lines. Domestic industry, domestic economy; 
international industry, international economics. 

Meanwhile the character of the industrial relationship has 
profoundly changed—with the increased size of the market, 
with the disappearance of the self-sufficing domestic unit, with 
the substitution of the machine for the tool, of the impersonal 
relations of capital and labor, employer and employed, for the 
personal relation of the household, or of apprentice, journey- 
man and master; with the substitution of the fictitious legal 
personality of the joint stock company for the employer of flesh 
and blood; with the consequent development of industrial 
classes, antagonistic interests, hostile organizations of employ- 
ers and employed. 

There is, therefore, an essential contrast between domestic 
economy and modern business economy, between the economics 
of the household and the economics of industry at large. It is 
nothing less than the contrast of the family ideal with the busi- 
ness ideal; the domestic ideal with the factory ideal; the per- 
sonal relation with the impersonal relation; the co-operative 
ideal with the competitive ideal; the ideal of fraternity with the 
ideal of natural selection and laissez faire. 

Unhappily, there is a tendency to overlook (ignore) these 
essential contrasts in the study of that neglected remnant ol 
domestic industry which now presents the perplexing problem 
of domestic service, or at best there is a tendency to assume 
that domestic service must go the way of all earlier forms of 
domestic industry, and that the impersonal, factory, mechanical 
relation must at last invade the home. We are confronted with 
the melancholy confession that the household can no longer 
compete with the factory on equal terms. The personal rela- 
tionship has broken down. Spite of advantages in wages, 
regularity of employment and other compensations, the hired 
girl prefers the impersonal, business relation, the definite con- 
tract and even a lower compensation to the vague status and 
the more intimate and capricious relations of domestic service. 
Instead of being sought, housework is shunned; instead of being 
esteemed it is stigmatized and thought to be degrading. 

In view of these tendencies, it is worth remembering that 
the prestige of the factory is of recent growth. There was a 
time when conditions were reversed—when it was difficult to 
tempt operatives from the home to the cotton mill, when the 
stigma was upon the factory girl instead of the domestic em- 
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ployee. Those who recall the effect which these conditions 
produced upon the corporation employees in the early days of 
Lowell, may learn a lesson and take courage as well. The cor- 
porations had to make themselves attractive, had to offer 
pecuniary and social inducements great enough to overcome 
prejudice and attract employees. The American factory became 
for a time the admiration of the world. The moral, social, 
intellectual life of the mill girls and co-operative boarding 
houses seems today almost Utopian in retrospect. 

Now, however, housework has everywhere fallen in esteem. 
Domestic production for the open market is now identified 
with sweating, and regarded as a menace both to the health 


and the liberties of the working classes. To get the last rem- 


nant of productive occupation out of the family is the conspicu- 
ous desire of the best organized and most intelligent working 
people. Articles of house manufacture are to be tagged like 
prison made goods. The powers of legislation, police and 
sanitary authorities are invoked to drive the remnant of eco- 
nomic production from the home to the factory. 

What, then, are the remedies for this situation? 

The first and most obvious remedy which suggests itself 
is to minimize as much as possible the occasions for domestic 
service. Accept the historical tendency; convert the remnant 
of domestic occupations as rapidly as may be into external, 
factory and business industries. Let the centrifugal tendency 
go on driving industry from the house, specializing and setting 
up instead independent industrial organizations. Let the livery 
stable, the laundry, the bake-shop, the occasional caterer be 
supplemented by the co-operative kitchen, where dinners shall 
be manufactured wholesale, ordered by telephone, delivered 
ready-made and served by an itinerant butler. Let all possible 
forms of what is now domestic service be given over to the 
industrial world, to be organized on business principles, with 
fixed hours of labor, trade union principles, and the economics 
of capitalistic organization and larger units of industry. 

Obviously, this type of remedy is rapidly coming of itself. 
The capitalistic itinerant combination, chore-man, furnace- 
tender, boot-black, errand-boy, rug-and-carpet-beater, is already 
with us—driving from house to house, rendering the measure 
of service for which he has contracted, superintending his 
subordinates as other contractors do. 

Who shall say that he is not soon to be followed by the 
itinerant dish-washer, chambermaid and waitress? Already we 
seem to be making the acquaintance of a versatile functionary 
who, in times of domestic emergency, performs these services 
under the condescendingly euphonious name of an “accommo- 
dator’—who adheres to standard hours and standard pay, pre- 
fers not to sleep where she works, and insists in spending her 
evenings and nights in her own home. Day jurseries and 
kindergartens also testify to the unexpected possibilities of 
capitalistic organization of maternal and educational functions. 

This process solves the problem of domestic service by de- 
stroying it, by converting the domestic problem into an in- 
dustrial. It meets the failing supply of servants by a decreased 
demand. But there are obvious limits to this plan unless all 
the world is to adopt a hotel type of life. 

| The second group of remedies proposes to bring the fac- 
tory or business ideal into those residual occupations which 
cannot be got out of the house, to introduce strict business 
relations with such employees as must remain. 

The forms which these propositions take are varied and 
interesting, although the underlying principle is much the same. 

1. Fix the hours of labor.—Let trade unions or legislation 
or custom introduce regulations of the factory or the trans- 
portation company into the home; determine the maximum 
number of hours on duty and the amount of labor to be ex- 


tracted. 


2. Adopt profit-sharing methods of stimulating intelli- 
gence, economy, efficiency and thought. 

3. Abandon all familiarity of speech, all caps and aprons, 
Christian names and other badges of menial familiarity or con- 
descension. 


Before attempting to decide this difficult question as to the 
proper relation of the family ideal and the factory ideal, the 
family relation and the factory relation, the “domestic” relation 
and the “business” relation—let us again recall the origin of 
the two kinds of “labor problems’—the industrial labor prob- 
lem dnd the domestic labor problem. The labor question in 
the industrial world may be traced to the change from tools to 
machines; and the increasing size of the industrial evil to the 
inevitable decay of personal relations between employers and 
employed; to the consequent hardening of class lines and the 
estrangement of masters and men. 


The labor problem in the domestic world is not complicated 
by the substitution of machinery for tools and acquired skill; 
it is not due to the increasing size of the domestic unit, for it 
is most intense where the household is small and the relations 
intimate between the mistress and a single employee. It is not 
due to any necessary decay of personal relations—rather it is 
the personal relation which causes difficulty. It is not so much 
the “servant problem” as the “one servant problem.” 


This essential contrast shows the danger of reasoning too 
readily from the factory to the family, from industrial condi- 
tions and remedies to domestic conditions and remedies. The 
two kinds of labor problem are different and require separate 
consideration. ‘‘Domestic” discontent, like “social” discontent, 
is but a part of the general discontent which women are feeling 
in the presence of better opportunities. The trouble is that 
there is a conflict of interests among different competing ranks 
of women just as there is among the ranks of men. The same 
conditions of improvement which give the housekeeper more 
opportunities to shift her burdens upon a maid-of-all-work or 
a hierarchy of subordinates (or insubordinates), reaching from 
the cook to the governess, make the subordinates in their turn 
unwilling to receive the old burdens on the old terms. The 
mistress seeks emancipation, culture, leisure; and behold, her 
subordinates demand a share. She would enlarge her life, join 
the intellectual dissipations of a woman’s club, devote herself 
to philanthropy, to Browning, to municipal politics and school 
committees; and behold, the cook, the chambermaid, the wait- 
ress would imitate her example, each according to her own 
taste. Like mistress like maid. Here is the key to the whole 
matter: Discontented mistress, discontented maid; ambitious 
mistress, ambitious maid. She would leave obedience out of 
the marriage contract, and insist upon the sufficiency of mutual 
obligations to love and cherish. Her cook would take a sim- 
ilarly high (and often inconvenient) ground. 


In other words, domestic labor troubles are simply a sign 
of progress; an evidence that the improvement women have so 
long been waiting for is actually at hand. Beggars may not be 
choosers or, what is the same thing, may not be refusers! and 
the fact that women today are so often able to choose not to 
accept domestic service is the most indisputable evidence that 
more satisfactory alternatives are open to them. The great 
luxury of choice is before them. Without trade unions, without 
concerted action of any sort, economic forces have secured 
and are still securing for women the economic advantages 
which improved conditions afford. And there could be no more 
conclusive answer to the fears that women’s occupations are 
over-crowded than the price and scarcity of domestic labor. 

Among men, on the other hand, the occupations which are 
least skilled, most arduous and least agreeable, are most over- 
crowded and poorest paid. 
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The dilemma recalls an ingenious device proposed by Mr. 
Bellamy in his mechanical Utopia, so properly entitled ‘“Look- 
ing Backward.” Under that decidedly backward Utopian 
regime every one is paid alike, from sewer cleaner to drum 
major, and every one is free to choose his occupation. The 
puzzle, therefore, is to get none too many to choose the agree- 
able tasks and none too few to choose the disagreeable jobs 
and clean the sewers. The author of this retrospective romance 
hit upon a simple and suggestive plan, whereby, the pay re- 
maining the same, all occupations should be rendered just at- 
tractive enough to secure the right number of volunteers—by 
merely lengthening or shortening the working hours in the 
several occupations till the requisite number of volunteers pre- 
sented themselves. For it may freely be admitted that to clean 
sewers for one hour is as agreeable as being a drum major for 
six. The suggestion is obvious. To secure the requisite num- 
ber of volunteers, housekeeping must in some way compete 
with more attractive employments. _ 

But how? What added attraction shall be tised? Higher 
wages undoubtedly have attractions; but under the probable 
limit these seem not sufficient. The cash nexus is never a satis- 
factory nexus between employer and employed. Shorter hours? 
This would do much. But the effort at an eight-hour day and 
all its machinery of shifts seems a remedy worse than the dis- 
ease. Moralizing of relations—an application of the domestic 
ideal to domestic affairs, of the family principle to family affairs 
—this is the true and the permanent solution. When the mis- 
tress rises to the point of looking upon her man servants and 
her maid servants as an integral part of her household; when 
she remembers the noblesse oblige of superior wealth or cul- 
ture; when she treats this servant as an opportunity for helpful 
service and as a fellow citizen and fellow woman, we may hope 
for solution. 

Wanted, not simply an employer, but a friend. 

In concluding her suggestive study of the history, present 
difficulties and possible improvements in domestic service, Miss 
Salmon remarks: ‘For a reform in domestic science a moral 
revolution is everywhere needed, bringing with it to every per- 
son an appreciation of his responsibility to all connected with 
the employment, whether employer or employee.” And she 
adds significantly: “Reforms begin at the top, revolutions at 
the bottom.” 

Finally, remember the duty of the family to society. The 
family ideal is, has been and must be the ideal of progressive 
society—not liberty, not equality, but fraternity is the great aim 
and embodiment of social progress. 

If fraternity cannot be realized within the narrow circle of 
domestic relations, how shall the leaven spread and transform 
society and industry at large into a fraternal commonwealth? 

The state, said an ancient philosopher, is the enlarged 
family. Beware, therefore, lest the family lower its ideals. 


Clubs need not take a woman away from her church work. 
The club stands merely for the stimulation of mental culture. 
It opens the doors to those who love music and art.—Mrs. 
Stoutenborough. - 


She was an Englishwoman and a stranger in Boston. Cross- 
ing the Common and looking up toward the cherished Gilded 
Dome, she inquired of a courteous passer, “Beg pardon, sir; 
what is that building with the brass top?” 


“Our thanks are extended to Mrs. Kate Upson Clarke for 
her assault upon that senseless fad of women,” says Time and 
the Hour, “writing out a date in full, as ‘March the twenty- 
second, eighteen hundred ninety-nine.’ Life is too short for 
such waste of time, ink paper and labor.” 


MRS. BROWN’S SOLILOQUY. 
By M. Wentworth Hopper. 


V. 


tome have you read the article in the La- 
dies’ Home Journal entitled “Eendracht Maakt 
Macht,’ written by the editor?” 
“No, dear. Why?” 

The questioner was our friend, Mrs. Brown, and the answer 
came from her sister, a fair, languid girl, clad in dainty organ- 
die, who was rocking rythmically in a large wicker chair, and 
carelessly scanning the latest magazine. The heated term of 
summer had possession of the land, and this deep, wire-screened 
porch, open to the west, had a refreshing aspect of coolness 
and comfort on this warm morning, and the light, airy costumes 
and cool looking furniture were in perfect keeping with the 
weather. Mrs. Brown, who also wore a lace-trimmed, gauzy 
morning dress, was lying negligently in the swaying hammock, 
her head resting on cushions of sweet grasses, and everything 
about suggested a sense of relief from the heated atmosphere 
outside. 

“Because,” answered Mrs. Brown, “at last our editor has 
decided to give his opinion of the woman’s club movement, 
and this decision is ‘big with fate,’ for who will dare to take 
exception to his verdict. Hear this, for instance: ‘It,’ referring 
to the magazine, ‘has not written on the subject before for the 
simple reason that the direct aim and result of the women’s 
club has not, until quite recently, been clearly apparent. And 
it must be confessed that, as one carefully studies the cause 
which originated the women’s club, and the result, a strong 
element of inconsistency appears. Women’s clubs unquestion- 
ably sprang from men’s clubs. Women felt that men had too 
long enjoyed a monopoly of club life, with its allurements and 
advantages. Entrance was denied women into men’s clubs, and 
so the women decided to retaliate and have clubs for them- 
selves, from which men should be excluded. This has now 
been done. Clubs for each séx now exist, and by the hundreds.’ 

“Did you ever hear such an irrational charge as that? If 
retaliation was the motive which originated the club movement, 
why were not men’s clubs taken as models of construction? and 
why was not the same portion of time set apart for club meet- 
ings that the men use for theirs? On the contrary, a woman 
spends that part of the twenty-four hours at club upon which 
her husband or brother has no special claim, leaving his leisure 
hours free if he cares to appropriate them. Don’t you think so, 
Katharine?” 

“IT am not old enough in club work,” answered the girl,” and 
have had too limited an experience to hazard an opinion on the 
question; yet the assertion seems rather arbitrary to be made 
by one who is on the outside. I wonder if he has read Mrs. 
Croly’s book, and if he found anywhere in that a spirit of retalia- 
tion? However, the charge of inconsistency indicates a man- 
like prejudice never to be removed, or at least not for milleni- 
ums, from the masculine mind, i. e., the inconsistency of wo- 
man. In the man-made maxims found in the oldest manu- 
scripts, even in the sayings imputed to the god Odin, the same 
shafts are aimed at womankind; consequently, unless the proofs 
of inconsistency are overwhelming, his unsupported statement 
indicates nothing but prejudice. What else does he say?” 

“He says that the result is that men and women are more 
widely separated than before, while no good effect has been 
produced upon men’s clubs; and a spirit of rivalry often arises 
between husband and wife where both are club members. Then 


he expatiates upon the evils which find their source in the sep- 
aration of the sexes, and says: 


‘In the minds of all sensible 
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people there is a feeling of distrust for any movement which 
helps a tendency so fatal in its results.’ Do you know where 
one can find a more marked separation of the sexes than in the 
church? A man at service is almost a curiosity, and on com- 
munion day this state of things is so obvious that one wonders 
what heaven will be like to the women whose husbands are out- 
side the pale of salvation. If there is division of the sexes any- 
where it is most evident on the membership roll of the church. 
But he goes on to say: ‘If the present woman’s club would 
be more honestly conducted and regarded as a means toward 
an end, no just criticism could be made. But, unfortunately, 
in too many instances the purely feminine club is considered, 
in itself, an end. Regarded in that light the woman’s cltib is 
accentuating, instead of removing, the very evils which gave it 
its origin. Therein lies the inconsistency of the woman’s club. 
It is promoting and carrying further the very objection it set 
out to remedy. It has not done what it set out to do; on the 
contrary, it has so far defeated its own purpose.’ ”’ 

“Stop a moment, sister,” said Katharine. “I do not claim 
to be logical to any great degree, but I can see an inconsistency 
in what you have just read. He first asserts, unequivocally, that 
it was to retaliate upon the men that women’s clubs were 
formed; next he infers that the object was to bring about a 
union of the sexes, inasmuch as he states that they have de- 
feated their purpose by separating the sexes. I see no evidence 
of the careful study of causes that led up to the movement 
which he claims to have made; do you, Evelyn?” 

“Indeed I do not,” answered Mrs. Brown. “He needs to 
have a copy of the constitution of every woman’s club in the 
country sent?to him at once, so that he can make a collection 


of objects and ascertain if anywhere there is to be found ‘re- 


taliation’ or ‘union of sexes’ set up as objects of attainment. 
Besides, he says in the first paragraph that women decided to 
retaliate and have clubs for themselves from which men should 
be excluded, and in the second he states that the club has de- 
feated its own purpose because it has promoted the very objec- 
tion (separation of the sexes) which it set out to remedy. What 
sort of logic do you call that? Is it convincing, vigorous and 
virile? Then I wonder what he wishes to insinuate by using 
the words ‘more honestly conducted’? What does he know 
about conducting clubs, anyway? I am losing my patience 
with the man.” 

“So am I,” answered Katharine, “but I must leave you and 
the editor to settle your own quarrel as best you may, for I 
must go to my room and write a letter home to tell of my de- 
cision to return Saturday. I advise you to wait until the 
weather is cooler before dissecting the balance of that illogical 
article.” 

However, when alone on the porch, Mrs. Brown resumed 
her reading, although it was evidently interrupted by intervals 
of thinking. The product of the two actions took form as 
follows: 

“After all, our editor has discovered a work for the wo- 
men’s club to do, in spite of its inconsistency, if it will keep 
within its sphere—that of the social, mental and educational de- 
velopment of the sex and the children—and does not extend 
and take up political questions and go into a maelstrom of 
purely municipal matters, the conduct of which it is not given 
women to rightly understand. How very strange! If some 
brain specialist could discover in which particular convolution 
of the masculine brain the political faculty is located, he might 
then microscopically inspect a corresponding convolution of the 
female brain and thus learn by what variation of substance this 
feminine defect is produced. If the subject could be settled by 
a scientific demonstration like that, woman would at once retire 
to her own sphere. What a pity that so symmetrical and euphoni- 
ous a word as sphere has been made positively hateful by this 


\ 


continual harping on woman’s sphere. What is a sphere, any- 
way? I happen to remember the exact definition—a fragment 
of my geometrical knowledge—‘A body contained under a single 
surface which, in every part, is equally distant from a point 
within, called its center.’ But as spheres are round bodies they 
can touch each other only at one point, so if man and woman 
have each a separate sphere how can they work together as our 
editor advises and emphasizes by the translation of the motto, 
‘Eendracht Maakt Macht’—In union there is strength? I admit 
that this argument is rather far-fetched, but even the definition 
of the word in the sense intended—circuit of action, knowledge 
or influence—still suggests a center with radii, and two such 
can never be one, cannot be united. Then I wonder why chil- 
dren are included, when it is generally conceded that the boy 
is father of the man? How can women be safe guides if there 
are to be different spheres of action later in life? Oh, dear! I 
am so tired of this contention of the spheres; it is less har- 
monious than the music of the spheres.” 

After a short time spent in further perusal of the paper, her 
thoughts proceed as follows: “In the next article, on ‘IIl- 
Advised Charities,’ the editor has combined such a clear com- 
prehension of women’s misdirected efforts with so much com- 
mon sense that I feel inclined to forgive the failure of his other 
effort—a clear proof of the fallacy of trying to explain what 
you do not know. His conclusions in this article coincide with 
the thought contained in the extract from “The Sowers’—‘He 
who does good on the spur of the moment usually sows the 
seed of dissension in the trench of time.” Woman is so impul- 
sive—no logical, consistent thought is given to the final result 
of her efforts. Tradition and habit more often direct her into 
various lines of work than a conviction born of serious reflec- 
tion. Her inexhaustible supply of energy urges her on, and too 
often the outcome is more incongruous than sending spinning- 
wheels to farmers’ wives. Frequently the result is not simply 
absurd, but proves to be positively mischievous, if in no other 
particular, at least in the waste of money, and the odium cast 
upon woman’s work. How can she be induced to pause and 
reflect before attempting to carry out a project because it ap- 
pears feasible and munificent, while in reality it is like carrying 
coals to Newcastle. Her zeal is inspired by generous, com- 
passionate and even religious motives, but often it works evil 
instead of good because employed without reflection—on the 
spur of the moment. I do not know what can be done to work 
a reform in this matter, and truly it is too warm to think, so 
I will leave the further consideration of this subject for a date 
when thinking will be less fatiguing.” 

Acting upon this resolution the paper dropped to the floor, 
her eyelids closed, and soon the spirit of slumber lifted the 
burden of thought from her brain for a while. 

The curtain drops upon the scene, but we retain a mental 
picture of feminine loveliness—a picture that charms the heart 
of her husband when he stealthily enters the porch an hour later. 


WHAT WOMEN’S CLUBS ARE DOING FOR 
WOMEN. 


Amoretta H. Fitch, Secretary Delhi Fortnightly, O. 


T is impossible not to notice the difference in the conversa- 
tion of the club woman and other women, usually to the 
advantage of the former. Her conversation is not made 
up entirely of gossip, dress and scandal. The club is an 

educator, and the club woman has high aims and objects. 

It is about time the old, hackneyed stories about woman’s 
hatred for woman should go out of fashion, for it is no longer 
true. Ina way, there may and will always be a rivalry between 
women that will never exist between men, and there was a time 
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when women had not much else to do, to think of, and no aim 
to strive for but the affection of some one man and the admira- 
tion of the rest of the masculine world, when, naturally, the 
rivalry was seen, because of the selfishness of the motive, and 
was shown in many unlovely ways, as is the case in all fierce 
rivalries, among men, the supposed-to-be stronger sex, as well 
as women. But now all is changed—no one can go about with- 
out noticing the kindness shown by women to women. This 
kindness for and appreciation of and for each other I have seen 
so beautifully illustrated in clubs, where the youngest member, 
in view of length of service and experience in club work, has 
been encouraged in her papers and stimulated in her efforts by 
the unselfish plaudits of her confreres, who were away beyond 
her in experienced club work, but who, when a member came to 
the front, sometimes receiving more honor than ever before had 
been accorded them, nobly cheered her on, assuring her that 
the club was proud of her and looked to her to keep up the 
literary reputation of that club ' 

I often hear it said that there is great jealousy in women’s 
clubs, but I have yet to see a single instance of it. My ex- 
perience has been “that in honor preferring one another,” as 
commanded in the blessed book, seems to be an instinct with 
club women. I know that club women are mutually interested 
in one another’s papers—exchanging ideas they may run across 
in their reading which may benefit the subject matter of an- 
other’s paper, showing a generous interest in a fellow-mem- 
ber’s paper that savors of the true Christian spirit; so that when 
sport is made by the outside world of the expressions of mutual 
affections and good feeling in the clubs among women, they 
simply do not know what they are talking about, or their own 
personal feeling is at fault and they are maligning in their 
hearts and with their voices women whose very souls would 
revolt at the injustice of the charges should it become known 
to them. 

There is something good and true and beautiful at the root 
of all this banding together of women, something sublime, and 
it should be received with support and not ridicule. It is too 
sacred to scoff at. 


TO MY JAPANESE FAN. 


Helen M. Winslow. 


CONGLOMERATE jumble of colors, blues, yellows 
and purples too pale; 

For months I’ve considered your Fan-ship nor your 
mysteries sought to unveil, 

But lying here idly this morning your figures and scenery queer 

Have suddenly flashed into meaning: your truth stands re- 
vealed sharp and clear. 


This tall person, here in the foreground, in a gown which is all 
sleeves and train, 

Is mamma to those two obese youngsters whom she vainly 
attempts to restrain: 

For there in the near middle distance is pater familias engaged 

In a game that is quite as exciting as those which in this land 
have “raged.” 


The head under that white umbrella which seems to be stuck 
in a ditch; 

Is a lady’s. She sits ’neath a hill,—ah! No doubt she’s a beau- 
tiful witch. 

Who is that wicked culprit, I wonder, tied up to that funny 
pink tree? 

His head’s bowed in grief,—ah, he feels it! Was there e’er such 
a sinner as he? : 


There’s another, with bearing so pompous, it’s evident he is a 
man, 

And has always been blessed with good dinners—and perhaps 
something stronger—O, Fan! 

That the next is a woman is proved by her “bustle” and ele- 


gant sash, 
And that bonnet: in Japanese circles she must certainly cut 


quite a dash. 


I can see many other queer features out there in your perspec- 
tive far; 

Purple houses, blue roofs, white pagodas and what looks like a 
family jar! 

But there’s no need of further description, you know it all, 
Fan, well as I; 

You knew it before? My time wasted? Yes, I take it all back 
with a sigh. 


But I think as I lay down my pencil how sometime I'll sud- 
denly see 

What is meant by a stronger perspective, what the picture of 
my life will be. | 

Why the cup that was full to the brimming was suddenly dashed 
aside; . 

Why the sunshine of hope has departed and nothing but 
shadows abide. 


It may be that only death’s angel can show me the vision clear, 

That ’twill come at the very last moment, at the close of a 
weary career; 

Or later, perhaps—but no matter, for sometime the wonderful 
plan 

Will more easily be comprehended than your queerness, O, 
Japanese Fan! 


“It is all right,” said the Man, meditatively, “when the 
woman runs the club. With that I have no fault to find. But 
when the club runs the woman—well, what do you think your- 
self?”—Zona Gale. 


When ten or twenty women ally themselves and call them- 
selves a club, they beccme in the eye of the big, censuring world 
outside, a single factor, to be dealt with and judged as a unit. 
So everything connected with her club that any one member 
does is credited or blamed to the club, and the club’s reputation 
goes to make up the sum total of somebody’s idea of woman’s 
club. Every member is a factor, a phase, so to speak, of all club 
liie—and her power to raise or lower, not only people’s belief in 
club standards, but those standards themselves, is endless. Is 
she a club member to do what good she can—and so be what 


she can herself? Or is she that with the big incidental feeling 
that she has only succeeded in so far as she has pushed herselt 
to the front of her club, and of club work in her town? And last 

— worst of all, does she care how that pressing forward is 
one! 


We have received subscriptions from two people who do 
not give their addresses. Of course these cannot be credited 
to the proper people. Again, we have received a notice “Please 
discontinue” written across otherwise perfectly blank paper. 
The woman who did this will write a sharp letter by and by, 
wanting to know why her Club Woman is still sent. Another 
writes: “Last year your Club Woman came to me as secretary 
of our club; this year Miss So-and-so takes it for the club. I 
thought you would know this, but a copy still comes to me.” 
Now, how should we know this—or any other of these things— 
not having the eye of omnipresence? We must ask that the 
full name and address be given, either in subscribing to or dis- 
continuing the paper, and if the address is to be changed from 
a former secretary to a new one, please tel] us so. 
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PARLIAMENTARY USAGE. 
Mrs. Emma A. Fox. 


V. 


COMMITTEES—Continued. 


OMMITTEES must meet to confer and prepare a re- 
port. It is not sufficient for the chairman to consult 
members separately. 

It is the privilege of the chairman of a committee 
to name the time and place for the meeting and his 
duty to see that every member of the committee is notified. 

All committee meetings should be held in rooms controlled 
by the society if practicable. They are generally open to Such 
members of the society as care to attend, but none but members 
of the committee have a right to speak or vote. 

A committee cannot take action unless the requisite number 
to constitute a quorum is present. In the absence of special 
provision the majority of a committee constitutes a quorum. 

Committees should never convene during a meeting of the 
society except by permission or special request. 

The assembly may request the members of a committee to 
withdraw and consider a question, but cannot compel them to 
do so; otherwise it would be possible for a majority to secure 
the appointment on a committee of members known to be op- 
posed to some measure they favored, then compel the committee 
to convene and pass the measure in their absence. 

The chairman bears the same general relation to the com- 
mittee that the president of a society does to the assembly. He 
must preserve order, and see that the question referred to the 
committee is properly considered and that the report to be pre- 
sented to the society is duly prepared and signed. 

In the process of reaching conclusions a committee may 
proceed by making motions and voting with the same formality 
that is observed in the assembly. It may appoint a secretary 
and keep full minutes of its proceedings. This course is gen- 
erally pursued in large committees and by boards of di- 
rectors or executive committees which have the general busi- 
ness management of a society. But when the committee is small 
the usual way is to confer informally, keeping only such mem- 
oranda as is necessary to aid in making the report. 

Much misapprehension exists as to the power of a com- 
mittee. The fact is, a committee has no power except that 


which is given to it by the assembly. 


Should the assembly refer a subject to a committee with 

power to act, then and not otherwise the committeé may first 
take action and report to the assembly afterwards; but in no 
case may a committee take action without express authority 
from the assembly. A committee should always carefully do 
the work assigned it, and under no circumstances transcend its 
power. 
In the ordinary routine of society meetings a committee is 
expected to report at the first opportunity, a_ standing 
cemmittee at the first regular meeting after a question 
has been referred to it, and a special committee at the first 
regular meeting after appointment. Should the report not be 
ready when called for, the chairman should rise and say, “The 
committee desires more time,” or ““The committee desires further 
time in which to prepare a report.” This request is usually 
granted, but the assembly has a right to discharge a special 
committee and take’ action on the question referred to it with- 
out waiting for a report. 

The report of a committee should be addressed to the 
society and should contain definite statements of information 
procured or specific recommendations showing the opinion of 
the committee. 

It should be signed by all the members of the committee 
who agree with the report. The signature of the chairman 
should appear first, and the signature of the other members 
usually follow in the order of their appointment, though this 
is immaterial. These signatures are a guarantee to the assem- 
bly that the members are familiar with the report and thereby 
endorse it. 

The following forms will illustrate what is meant, the first 
showing the form of report made by a committee appointed 
to obtain information and the second the form of report of a 
committee to which a communication or a motion has been 
referred: | 
To the Lakeville Parliamentary Law Club: 

Your committee appointed to ascertain the cost of painting 
the outside of the club house beg leave to report that the fol- 


lowing bids to do the work in accordance with specifications 
approved by the club have been received: 


Respectfully submitted, 
MARY WARREN, 
LUCY COBB, 
FANNIE WATSON. 
To the Lakeville Parliamentary Law Club: 

The Program Committee to which was referred the com- 
munication of Prof. Wiseacres offering to deliver a lecture to 
the club on the 19th of November for the sum of $75.00 respect- 
fully report that they have carefully considered the proposition 
of Prof. Wiseacres and recommend that it be accepted. 

| Respectfully submitted, 
E. F. CARROLL, 
R. B. LISCOMBE. 

If not convenient to put the report in proper form for sig- 
natures while the committee is in session, it may be brought to 
the next meeting of the society and signed before the meeting 
is called to order. 

Committees should return all manuscripts referred to them, 
such as communications or resolutions, without mutilation or 
defacement. 

The report should be presented to the assembly by the 
chairman of the committee, unless someone else has been 
selected by the committee for that duty. 

After the report has been read, a suitable motion should be 
made with reference to it. If the report contain recommenda- 
tions, the motion should be that the report be adopted. 

This motion is subject to amendment, but when carried, 
either with or without amendment, becomes the action of the 
assembly to the same extent that it would have been without 
the intervention of the committee. If the report simply contain 
statements either of something done or of information secured, 
the motion may be that the report be placed on file, or that 
the report be entered in the minutes. 

Committees almost invariably consist of an odd number of 
members in order to prevent a tie vote. 

If there are members of a committee that do not concur in 
a report, they are at liberty to prepare a minority report. The 
existence of a minority report should be made known to the 
assembly immediately after the motion on the report of the 
committee has been stated. The motion may then be made to 
substitute the report of the minority for the report of the com- 
mittee, or, as it usually is called, the majority report. If this 
motion prevail, the minority report takes the place of the report 
of the committee for consideration. 

When the report of a special committee has been received 
by the assembly, the committee is thereby discharged without 
a motion to that effect. 

_ A motion may be made that the report be referred back 
to the committee, and such a motion may include instructions. 
If no instructions are given, the committee will probably be 
able to change its report or prepare a new one which will be 
acceptable to the assembly, having ascertained the wishes of the 
majority from the discussion. The committee must then re- 
convene and prepare another report. 

If a committee is in doubt as to what is expected of it, a 
request for instructions should be made to the assembly. 

The committee of the whole had its origin during the reign 
of James I., when the House of Commons, wishing at times 
to deliberate without the restraint of the presence of the speaker 
appointed by the king, excused him from attendance upon some 
of the sessions and appointed their own chairman. 

It is, in fact, the assembly itself in session as a committee, 
a custom which has proved convenient for certain purposes 
and is therefore retained, though the occasion which gave it 
birth no longer exists. 

In considering a series of resolutions or the revision of the 
constitution or by-laws, women’s clubs may avail themselves 
of the advantages of the committee of the whole. 

A committee of the whole may be formed in order to con- 
sider a motion, report or communication, as the case may be. 

The proper motion for the purpose is to the effect that the 
assembly resolve itself into the committee of the whole. Such 
a motion is in order whenever a motion to commit is in order. 

{ Should the motion prevail, the presiding officer calls some 
one to the chair, and takes his place as a member of the com- 
mittee. 

A quorum for the committee of the whole is the same as 
the quorum for the assembly. 
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What has already been said as to the power of committees, 
the process by which conclusions are reached and the reports 
of committees is equally applicable to committees of the whole. 

The motions ‘“‘to refer,” “to lay on the table,” and “for the 


previous question” are not permissible in committee of the’ 


whole. 

Rules which may have been adopted by the assembly, limiting 
the length of time or the number of times that a person may 
speak, are not in force in committee of the whole, nor can the 
committee adopt rules governing debate. In order to effect this, 
however, the committee may “rise” (in which case the regular 
presiding officer resumes the chair), and the assembly may then 
adopt rules governing debate in committee of the whole, where- 
upon the society may again resolve itself into such a committee. 

The proper motion to close the session of a committee is 
that the committee rise. 

The committee of the whole may move to rise and report 
or to rise, report progress and ask leave to sit again. 


OPEN PARLIASIENT. 


By Mrs. Etta H. Osgood. 


Our vice-president has resigned, and we accepted 
the resignation. I want to know if we should elect an- 
other, as Mrs. Shattuck advises, or should the board, 
which is composed of the officers of the club and the 
chairmen of the standing committees, select one. I 
would like to know if the latter is meant by article III 
of our by-laws, which I enclose. 


If you will carefully re-read what “Mrs. Shattuck advises” 
you will see that unless provision is made in your by-laws you 
must elect to fill the vacancy in the same manner as to fill the 
office. You have made such provision in Article III, which is 
hereby given: 


BY-LAWS—ART. III. 


“The officers of the club and chairmen of the standing com- 
mittees shall conStitute a board of directory, which shall transact 
all business needing attention outside of regular meetings. It 
shall have power to fill vacancies in its own body.” 


In a late number of The Club Woman I saw unfa- 
vorable comments on the propriety of addressing the 
presiding officer of a woman’s club as “Madam or 
Mrs. President.” Will you kindly inform me the cor- 
rect manner of addressing the chair. I have attended 
conventions when Miss Frances Willard presided and al- 
ways heard her addressed as Madam President, which 
to me seemed incongruous; but when a married woman 
occupies the chair, I think Madam President seems 
fitting. 

The writer of the above evidently refers to the humorous 
letter in the March Club Woman addressed to the editor of 
this department. Madam is given in the dictionary as a “‘cour- 
teous appellation given a lady, especially an elderly or a married 
lady.” The French madame is given to all married ladies. The 
use of this form of address was adopted by the W. C. T. U., 
because it appeared to them a better form of address for their 
president, Miss Willard, and has been copied by other societies. 
It seems on the increase. Good authorities call it an affecta- 
tion, although admitting it to be a matter to be decided by in- 
dividual taste. It is like the Eminent Sir of the K. P. Per- 
sonally the plain and unobtrusive Mrs. Chairman is preferred. 
The late Mr. Blaine always said it was the office and not the 
sex, and Mr. Chairman was the proper form. It is no more 
incongruous to say Mrs. Chairman to an unmarried lady than 
it is to say Chairman to a woman. There are those who say 
chairwoman. It is of a piece with authoress and poetess. 


There have been many requests for private answers with 
which it has been impossible to comply on account of the press 
of contract work, which also compels the giving up of this 
very pleasant task. In lieu of the personal letters it is impos- 
sible to write in reply to the many expressions of appreciation 
and kindly greeting received by this department, I beg leave 
to offer the following substitute amendment: 

Sincerest thanks and cordial remembrance. 

As my teaching by lecture and letter goes on, may we 
“meet up” with you all. 

If there is no further business, the House stands adjourned. 


THE UNIVERSITY EXTENSION DEPARTYIIENT. 


Mrs. Viola Price Franklin, State University, Lincoln, Neb. 


HE following research questions on Browning’s trag- 
edy, Luria, are given as typical of what kind of work 
is required of university students. They are prepared 
by Dr. L. A. Sherman, Dean of the College of Litera- 
ture, Science and the Arts, of the University of Ne- 

braska. They are written with “stylus in hand” for the class 
in Browning, and are intended to call forth deep reading from 
the student. Notebooks containing the results of the research 
are given in at the beginning of the recitation, after which Dr. 
Sherman interprets that portion of the drama previously pre- 
pared by the class. There is no reason why women’s clubs 
should not pursue such a course with great profit. All that will 
be required are: 

Chapters on the Elements of Literature, by Dr. L. A. 
Sherman. Published by J. H. Miller, Lincoln, Nebraska. (Fif- 
teen cents.) 

Browning’s drama, “Luria.” 

Access to a good reference library. 

I urge the clubs to give this a trial, and will gladly cor- 
respond with any desiring to take the course. All difficulties 
can be removed by inquiring of this department. The above 
pamphlet contains a full exposition of Dr. Sherman’s method. 
A close study of it will acquaint clubs with all necessary infor- 
mation as to terms used in the questions and as to Dr. Sher- 
man’s method of interpretation. 


LURIA—ACT I. 
1. (a) Who is Puccio, and who is Luria? (b) What rela- 


tions do they sustain, and are they sustained, to each other? 
(c) Why does Braccio ask or let Puccio run through his “loose 
digest,” which is about to be sent to the Signory? (What is 
the Signory?) (d) Has Puccio any sore-head unconfidence in 
Luria? (Why should he or might he have?) (e) Is there any 
“effect” herein—do we infer anything in consequence about 
either Puccio or Luria? 

2. (a) Why does Braccio cross-question Puccio on his 
judgment concerning Luria? (b) What good does it do? (c) 
Can you see any reason why Braccio changes “Luria” to “Sig- 
nory’ in his dictated report? 

3. (a) What is implied in “Pisa’s outbreak and my over- 
throw” in the next paragraph? (This is an “effect’’; explain of 
what sort it is, and how we derive an emotional inference from 
it.) (b) Should you have expected Puccio to praise Luria? 
(c) Has he praised Luria hitherto? (d) What effect in present 
praising him? (e) What word omitted after “‘note” in the 
eighth line of this paragraph? 

4: (a) What paper does Braccio tear after the next para- 
graph? (b) What tremendous effect in this? (c) Why does 
Braccio think Luria will win? (d) What trial and “sentence” 
at the end are meant? (c) What effect also in this? 

. (a) What “effect” in Secretary’s stopping and saying 
“Patron”? (b) What “effect” in the spirit and form of the 
answer? (c) What does Braccio mean about “pure love's being 
impossible’? (d) And what in the rest of the paragraph? 

6. (a) What is “this tremendous point’s”’ which is to be 
passed? (b) What is to be supplied after “and” in fifth line 
from end of paragraph? (c) What means the last line “into 
the dark you beckon Luria’? 

7. (a) What does Braccio’s answer mean? (b) And what 
the Secretary’s answer through the first four lines? (c) What 


“effect” in “Ah, you have thought of that”? (d) What word in 


this takes chief emphasis? 

8. (a) Show how the Secretary gets the conclusion in the 
last two lines of this paragraph. (b) Is the “effect” which pre- 
cedes simple or complex? 

: 9. (a) What do you feel about this man Luria? (b) Do 
you think he can not be a traitor? (c) Why? 

10. (a) Is there anything like an “effect” in Braccio’s 
hesitation? (b) In “Did he draw that’? (c) Do you find any- 
thing from which you infer similarly, in the following words of 
the Secretary, a character conclusion? 


LURIA—ACT I—Continued. 


1. (a) Does the Secretary believe wholly that Florence, if 
only for Domizia’s sake, is safe? (b) Why does he sav “What 
shall I write’? (c) Why does not Braccio answer? Is it be- 
cause he is absorbed in the drawing? 
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2. (a) Sum up concisely his argument in the next para- 
graph. (b) What does he mean by “charges here’? (c) Who 
has furnished information that Domizia is ever at Luria’s ear, 
making him think too highly of his importance? (d) What does 
Braccio mean by “Upon that broad man’s heart of his, I go”? 

3. (a) What does he know ‘must be’? (b) What does 
he mean by “intellect ruling,” “not brute force bringing the 
attributes of wisdom to the field”? Does the Secretary obey 
and blot out the sketch completely? (compare last paragraph 
but one in this act.) And what “effect” herein? 

. (a) Does Luria overhear Braccio’s last words? (b) 
What “effect” in the matter and manner of his words “And 
Luria, Luria,” etc.? (c) How does Braccio cover his plight in 
answering? (d) And, then, after Luria’s next paragraph? (e) 
What “effect” on both sides here? 

5. (a) Does Luria want the Lucchese to come? (b) Can 
you make out this “effect”? what it includes? (c) Does Braccio 
really suspect treachery when he answers? (d) What do you 
make out of the next paragraph of Luria’s? 

6. (a) What is in Domizia’s paragraph, why introduced? 
(b) Why Braccio’s next paragraph introduced? (c) Do you 
find “effects” in Luria’s next saying? (d) What “effect” in 
Braccio’s yielding to him? | 

7. (a) Do you understand that Luria would prolong the 
war for the sake of employment? (b) Why Domizia’s follow- 
ing paragraph? (c) What in Luria’s next paragraph, especially 
“No, Braccios, Domizia’s anywhere’? (d) And Domizia’s fol- 
lowing line—is it meant for Luria as flattery, or as explanation 
to Braccio? 

8. (a) Why is Luria made to speak of the “dangerousness” 
and quote Domizia? (b) Does Domizia like this quoting? 
What “effect” herein? (c) What “effect” in Luria’s interpreta- 
tion of the trumpet? (d) How does Braccio get rid of Domizia? 

9. (a) Does Braccio in his language, after Domizia goes, 
show any understanding of Luria? (b) Do you feel that you 
understand him? Is there any point in having us know more 
than Braccio about his own lawyers? (c) What “effects” on 
Luria so far have been most significant? 

10. (a) What “effects” in the first four lines in the Secre- 
tary’s talk? (b) Does he interpret them aright in the four lines 
fcllowing? (c) What is the point in Braccio’s last paragraph? 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION NEWS. 

The “Class-study Department” of the University of Chi- 
cago reports its most successful year’s work, closing April first. 
During the year eighty-five classes have been conducted, with a 
total membership of nine hundred and seventy-two. Of this 
number, seven hundred and eighty-one were teachers, one hun- 
dred and three housekeepers and women reporting “no occupa- 
tion,” thirty-six students, four lawyers, four physicians, five 
clerks, six librarians. The rest are classed under the head 
“miscellaneous.” 

Prof. Zueblin of the above university is preparing a pro- 
gram on “Municipal Life” for the Social Economics Section 
of the Wednesday Club of St. Louis. Prof. Martha Foote Crow 
has concluded a series of lectures on Shakespeare, before a 
class from the Chicago Woman’s Club, and will sail in a few 
days for England, where she will spend the summer in study at 
Oxford. Dr. Camillo Von Klenze of the same university has 
just closed a successful extension. course of lectures on “The 
Nature-sense in Literature,” before the South Side Club of Chi- 
cago. Mrs. Ella Adams Moore has recently completed a thor- 
ough course in Fiction before a club of ladies and gentlemen in 
Valparaiso, Indiana, and it is the expectation of the club to 
continue work under the same guidance next year. The Wo- 
man’s Club of De Kalb, Illinois, has completed arrangements 
with Mrs. Moore to take an extension course in Sociology next 
year, under Prof. Zueblin. 

: So far Vermont is the “Banner State” in interest in uhiver- 
sity extension methods. Letters in regard to next year’s courses 
of study have been received from the Unity Club of Rutland, 
a woman’s club in Royalton, and The Progressives of Rutland. 


This department will-plan a course in “Coriolanus” for the last 


mentioned. The Unity Club has shown its progressive spirit 
by selecting for study “Our New Possessions.” Hawaii, Cuba, 
Porto Rico and the Philippines will receive thorough study. 

The Year Book for the Nebraska Federation of Women’s 
Clubs contains a plea for “University Extension,” by Mrs. 
Emma Parks Wilson, Dean of Women of the University of 
Nebraska. Is this not the first time space has been given in a 
Year Book for this subject? Mrs. Langworthy, President of 
Nebraska Federation, is a firm believer in this method, and 
has promised to contribute her views to this department. 


CLUB STUDY DEPARTMENT. 


May Alden Ward. 


A STUDY OF DANTE. 


I. The Age of Dante. 
1. Italy in the Thirteenth Century. 
2. The Italian Republics. 
3. The Papacy. 
. The Empire. 
II. Florence in the Thirteenth Century. 
1. Simplicity of Florentine Life. 
2. Dante’s Contemporaries. 
3. Political Parties: Guelfs and Ghibellines—Blacks 
and Whites. 
III. Dante’s Youth. 
1. Education—Trivium and Quadrivium. 
2. Meeting with Beatrice. 
3. Marriage—What we Know of Gemma. 
IV. Dante’s Public Life. 
1. The Government of Florence. 
2. Dante Elected Prior. 
3. His Banishment. 
V. Dante in Exile. 
1. Wanderings in Italy. 
2. Dante’s Patrons—‘‘How salt the bread of others.” 
3. Returns to His Writings. 
4. Last Years, Death and Burial. 
VI. Dante’s Minor Works. 
1. TheNew Life. The Story. 
2. The Sonnets—Ballads and Canzone. 
3. Literary Merit—First Example of Elevated Prose 
Style. 
4. Was Beatrice a Woman of Flesh and Blood or 
an Allegory? 
VII. I! Convito (The Banquet). 
1. Object of the Work. 
2. The Three Poems with Their Commentaries. 
3. Was the “Lady of the Window” a Real Woman 
or Simply the Personification of Philosophy? 
4. Dante’s Lyrics. 
VIII. The Latin Writings. 
1. De Monarchia—Dante’s Views of the Relation of 
Church and State. 
2. The Treatise on Vulgar Eloquence. 
3. Dissertation on Water and Earth. 
4. The Eclogues. 
IX. The Letters of Dante. 
To the Princes and Peoples of Italy. 
To His Fellow-citizens. 
To the Emperor. 

To the Italian Cardinals. 
Toa Florentine Friend, Rejecting an Opprobrious 
Pardon. 
Letter to Can Grande Explaining the Divine 

Comedy. 
e Precursors of Dante. 
The Vision of St. Paul. 
The Voyage of St. Brandan. 
The Purgatory of St. Patrick. 
The Vision of Fra Alberico. 
. The Vision of Wettin. 
orm of the Divine Comedy. 
A Vision—Journey Through the Three King- 
doms of the Dead. 
2. Significance of the Number Three. 
3. Why Called Comedy—Why Called Divine? 
4. ‘Why Virgil is His Guide. 
XII. Dante’s Conception of the Universe. 
1. The Pit of Hell, the Mount of Purgatory, the 
Terrestrial Paradise, the Nine Heavens. 
2. How He Differs from the Topography of the 
Scholastics. 
XIII. Topography of Dante’s Hell. 
1. The Ante Hell, for Neutrals or Cowards. 
2. Limbo for the Unbaptized. 
3. The Nine Circles—The Four Rivers. 
4. The Well of Giants. 
5. Passage from Hell to Purgatory. 
XIV. Dante’s Inferno. 
1. Division of Sins into Three Classes: Sins of Im- 
pulse, Sins of Malice and Sins of Fraud. 


XI. 
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2. The Forest in Which Dante is Lost. 

3. Ante Hell—Neutrals, “Not Fit for Heaven and 
Spurned by Hell.” 

4. Limbo—The Unbaptized—The Home Built for 
the Sages and Poets of Antiquity Who Died 
Without Knowing Christ. 

XV. The Sins of Impulse. 

1. The Punishment of Passion—Paolo and Francesca 
da Rimini. 

2. The Circle of Gluttons. 

3. Miseries and Spendthrifts. 
XVI. Sins of Impulse—Continued. 
. 1. The River Styx—The Angry, the Sullen and the 

Proud. 

2. The City of Dis—Infidels and Heretics. 
XVII. Sins of Malice. 

1. Murderers, Violent Against Others. 

2. Suicides, Violent Against Themselves. 
3. Blasphemers, Violent Against God. 

. Sins of Fraud. 

1. The Circle of Malebolge or “Evil Pits” Where 
Fraud is Punished. 

2. The Ten Classes of Sins of Simple Fraud—Seduc- 
ers, Flatterers, Simoniacs, Sorcerers, Bribetak- 
ers, Hypocrites, Thieves, Evil Counsellors, 
Breeders of Dissension, Falsifiers. 

XIX. Sins of Treachery. 

1. The Lake Cocytus. 

2. Four Classes of Traitors. 

3. Lucifer. 

4. Analogy Between the Sin and the Punishment 
in Dante’s Hell. “= 

XX. Purgatory. 
1. The Entrance to the Mount of Purification. 
2. Tardy Penitents. 
3. Descriptions of Nature in Purgatory. 
The Terraces of Purgatory. 
Division of Sins into Three Classes: Love Dis- 
torted, Love Defective and Love Excessive. 
1. First Class: Pride, Envy, Anger. 
2. Second Class: Sloth or Indifference. 
Third Class: Avarice, Gluttony, Carnal Love. 
3. Terrestrial Paradise—Meeting with Beatrice. 
XXII. Paradise. 

1. The Nine Heavens. 

2. Degrees in Blessedness. 

3. The Rose of the Blessed. 

4. Symbolism of the Paradise. 


XXI. 


AUTHORITIES 


A Shadow of Dante, by Maria Francesca Rossetti. 

Lowell’s Essay on Dante. 

Dante and: His Circle, by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 

The New Life of Dante Alighieri, by Charles Eliot Norton. 

Dante, by R. W. Church. 

Dante, as Philosopher, Patriot and Poet, by Vincenzo Botta. 

Notes on the Exile of Dante, by Sarah Freeman Clarke. 
a Dante, a Sketch of His Life and Works, by May Alden 

ard. 

Dante Handbook, by Scartazzini and Davidson. 

Dante, in the Series of Foreign Classics, by Mrs. Oliphant. 

The best translations of the Divine Comedy are those by 
Longfellow, Charles Eliot Norton, Dr. Parsons and Dean 
Plumptre. 


Question concerning club study, methods, authorities, etc., 
will be answered in this department. Communications should 
be addressed to Mrs. Mary Alden Ward, 62 Kirkland Street, 
Cambridge. | 


~ 


Help upon club programs and club papers is sometimes 
very acceptable. Mr. and Mrs. Hutchins of Chicago, in sending 
their advertisement which appears in this issue, accompanied it 
by a dainty leaflet explaining their way of helping clubs and 
club women. Judging from the exceptional references their as- 
sistance should bé valuable. We observe that they also an- 


nounce summer reading lists and a special study course, “The 
Problem of the Tropics,” one of the most important and inter- 
esting subjects that Americans are thinking about today. 


MODERN JEREMIAHS ANSWERED. 


The new prophets are worrying lest the devotion to club life 
should wean women from the home. If a woman is so organ- 
ized that love of excitement, desire for office, eagerness to find 
constant entertainment outside of her home, control her actions, 
she will find dissipation somewhere, and it is lucky for her 


family that she stumbles accidentally into a good club. She will © 


learn to respect the things which she hitherto slighted, and 
home and its duties will assume new and more important pro- 
portions as she hears the questions of domestic economy dis- 
cussed by thoughtful women who believe that the best they can 
get from any outside source should be carried into the home 
and made a part of its life. The sanitary conditions of the 
house, the best thought for the caring for it, the management of 
children, the surest ways of developing helpfulness in every 
portion of family life are discussed at the modern club. The 
entire time is no longer given to the consideration of obscure 
literature or the study of ancient history. In every working club 
of today the prominent feature is the domestic department. 
Every new idea is presented; every invention which makes for 
the comfort of the home is exhibited and explained. If the 
woman does not gain a new respect for the kingdom over 
which she is set as ruler it is because she is too trivial, too 


ignorant to recognize the importance, and it is the misfortune | 


of the club that it should have so unworthy a member. It will 
be a regenerated kingdom over which the wiser and stronger 
and mentally regenerated woman will rule, and she will be the 
salvation of it. But nothing will take the place in her heart or 
interest which her home and her family takes.—Sallie Joy 
White, in the May Woman’s Home Companion. 


The remarks which were quoted last month relating to the 
man-lecturer have called forth a deal of discussion pro and con. 
One well-known lecturer writes: “I could relate some queer 
little tricks—for I do not know what else to call them—in the 
dealings of clubs with speakers. One concerns one of our most 
scholarly, cultured women, whose lectures are delightful and 
whose prices are modest. She had been to one good-sized club 
near Boston, and had reduced her modest fee nearly one half 
to accommodate the club treasury. The club was so well satis- 
fied that she was engaged for the next year. When the year 
came round she fulfilled her engagement, finding four hundred 
women in the audience. She was quite surprised at their “small 
club.” She was paid twelve dollars for a fine lecture, and two 
weeks from that date that same “small club,” with such a slim 
treasury, paid a man one hundred and fifty dollars. I am often 
bored with a prolonged correspondence with club secretaries 
in haggling about prices. It is given out by some club that 
they pay so much and no more—ten dollars, for instance—but 
I know that some speakers are paid more than others, and that 
the rule is broken, which shows that clubs can pay more if 
they see fit. It seems to me that there ought to be some society 
formed for speakers to protect themselves. If brains are the 
EL commodity in the market, perhaps there is no need 
of it.’ 


Women are only beginning to learn to speak. They are as 


vet but voiceless orators. In the position of Klopstock, of whom: 


Coleridge said, ““He is a very German Milton.” So it is with the 
average club woman; she is a very voiceless orator. There are 
those among us who, by dint of lifting up their voices, can 
make themselves heard, yet how painful are the strained tones 
of these speakers. The excellent substance of the address is 
often entirely forgotten in the misery of listening. All this 
trouble can be remedied. Even now a few wise virgins in the 
female club world have become acquainted with the nature and 
capacity of their own vocal organs, and have established be- 
tween those organs and the brain so perfect an understanding 
that the one is ready at all times and places to give proper ex- 
pression to the thoughts of the other. “Elocution, not yello- 
cution,” as we once heard someone say, is worth striving for.— 
The Club Owl. 


APRIL 13, 1890. 
(To H. M. W. for her Birthday, from H. L. R.) 


The spring is a laggard who lingers along, 

Until May with her blossoms shall burst into song; 

But the month that bore Shakespeare, and Lincoln,—and thee 
Needs no flowers to adorn it, nor bird’s minstrelsy. 
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General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
LIST OF OFFICERS: 


President, Recording Secretary, 
MRS. EMMA A. FOX, 
Zi Bagley Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


Corresponding Secretary, Auditor, 
MRS. G. W. KENDRICK, Jr., 
3507 Baring Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MRS. WILLIAM B. LOWE, 
513 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
Vice-Presidez.t, 
MRS. SARAH 8. PLATT, 
Hotel Metropole, Denver, Colo. 


Treasurer, 
MRS. PHILIP N. MOORE, 
1520 Mississippi Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


MRS. C. P. BARNES, 
1026 3rd Avenue, Louisville, Kentucky. 


THE GENERAL FEDERATION, 


Mrs. Lowe has issued the following call 
to the presidents of federated clubs: 

A Council meeting will be held in Phila- 
delphia on the second and third of June. 
The business to be discussed at this meeting 
is of such vital importance to the Generai 
Federation, that I desire a full attendance, in 
order that the questions which are pressing 
may be presented to club women from all 
sections, and thus we may hope to arrive at such conclusions as 
will further the best interests of our work. 

This meeting will be full of interest, since the Programme 
Committee will at that time present to the Council some idea 
of what will constitute the manner of procedure at the next 
Biennial. 

I hope, therefore, that you will be present. 

A reduction of railroad and hotel rates will be obtained, 
provided a sufficient number will be in attendance upon this 
meeting. 


FROM MRS. KENDRICK. 


Philadelphia, April 12th, 1899. 

My Dear Club Woman: 

| The clubs in Philadelphia were delighted at the announce- 
ment of the president of the G. F. W. C., Mrs. Rebecca D. 
Lowe, that a council of the General Federation would be held 
in Philadelphia on June 2nd and 3rd. It has been five years 
since we have had the pleasure of entertaining in any way the 
General Federation, and the members feel that this will give an 
opportunity to show an appreciation of the hospitality that has 
been extended to them since the Biennial of 1894. The ladies 
are looking forward, therefore, with great satisfaction to the 
occasion. Preparations have been made to show to the visitors 
the points of interest in Philadelphia and vicinity. This morn- 
ing’s mail, in response to notification to the clubs in the vicinity 
of Philadelphia of the council meeting in June, has already 
brought a number of invitations from the surrounding clubs. 
This proves how very anxious the ladies are to greet the council 
and to ensure them a pleasant time. . 

Section 4, Article I, of the By-Laws reads as follows: 

“The Board of Directors, the Chairmen of State Corre- 
spondence, the Presidents of State Federations, and the Vice- 
Presidents of the General Federation (Sec. 2, Arf. I.) shall con- 
stitute a Council.” 

“Twenty members shall constitute a quorum.” | 

Private entertainment will be provided for the delegates, 
who will kindly signify their desire to accept the same; and 
reduced rates have been secured at the first hotels for all who 
prefer hotel accommodations. 

We have been unable to arrange for railroad reductions. 

A large attendance of the members of the council is desired, 
as the questions to be discussed are of vital importance to the 
General Federation, and the program committee will present 
an idea of what will constitute the manner of procedure at the 
next meeting of the General Federation. 

The meeting of the council is called June 2nd and 3rd, at 
10.30 a. m., in the parlors of the New Century Club, No. 124 
South 12th street. The meeting of the executive board will 
be held on Thursday, June Ist, at 9.30 a. m. and 2.30 p. m.; 
also on Friday, June 2nd, at 9.30 a. m. 

MINNIE M. KENDRICK, 
Corresponding Secretary G. F. W. C. 


There will be quite a party going on from New England to 
the Philadelphia Council, June 2 and 3, and we had hoped to 


publish full details in this number, but as the rates are not 
defiriitely known at the time of going to press we take this op- 
portunity of advising all club presidents to go if possible, as 
there will be material reductions in fares and hotel bills. Mrs. 
Anna D. West, State Chairman of Correspondence for Massa- 
chusetts, will head the party, and all who desire to join, either at 
Boston or intermediate points, are requested to write her for 
particulars. Mrs. West’s address is 18 Summit avenue, Somer- 
ville, Mass. 


Milwaukee club women in general, and the chairman of the 
board, Mrs. James Sidney Peck, in particular, will be, for the 
next year, the centre of the club movement in the United States. 
Next to Mrs. Lowe of Georgia, president of the General Federa- 
tion, Mrs. Peck has a position of the greatest national i1m- 
portance to club women. Supported by the excellent board 
chosen at the time of her own election, every assurance is given 
that the convention will be the most advanced and successful 
yet held. 

At the meeting for organization, which was called by Mr. 
T. J. Sullivan, secretary of the Citizens’ Business League, four- 
teen clubs were represented by three delegates each. These 
were the Athenaeum Club, the Society of Collegiate Alumnae, 
the Social Economics Club, the College Endowment Club, the 
Beta Study Club, the Woman’s School Alliance, Mothers in 
Council, the Circle Club, the Ladies’ Art and Science Club, the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, the Colonial Dames, 
the Milwaukee Woman’s Club, the South Side Woman’s Club, 
the Ceramics Club, the Social Culture Club, Le Mandolist Club, 
the Cecilian Choir Club, the Euterpean, the M. W. K. Club 
and the Merrill Club, and, beside the delegates of these clubs, 
were Mrs. Charles S. Morris, Wisconsin’s director on the na- 
tional board: Miss Lenore A. Hilbert, state chairman in the 
General Federation for Wisconsin; Mrs. Ella Hoes Neville, 
president of the Wisconsin State Federation, and several others, 
so that Secretary Sullivan, when he rose to make the initiatory 
speech of welcome, found himself confronted with an audience 
of over sixty enthusiastic club women. Two candidates were 
put forward, Mrs. James Sidney Peck, founder and president 
of the Milwaukee Woman’s Club, and Mrs. H. R. Vedder, 
president .of the Milwaukee College Endowment Association, 
both of them cultivated, brilliant women, of whom Milwaukee is 
justly proud, and both of them said by their friends to be “ideal 
club women.” Mrs. Peck was elected by a majority of one vote, 
Mrs. Peck receiving thirty votes, and Mrs. Vedder twenty-nine. 

Mrs. Peck was not only founder of the Milwaukee Woman's 
Club, but she has been its president and secretary; she founded 
also the Ladies’ Art and Science Club, and the local chapter 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution. She was an 
early member of the Social Economics Club and has been 


- prominently identified with the College Endowment Associa- 


tion, and the Alumni Association of Milwaukee College, having 
served as a trustee of that institution. She was one of the wo- 
men who carried through the idea of building the Milwaukee 
Athenaeum, and in every way she has been interested in the 
good works and advancement of her city. 

The vice-presidency of the local board was offered to Mrs. 
Vedder, who declined it, and it was finally decided to have six 
vice-presidents, two from Milwaukee and four from the state at 
large, and these ladies will be Mrs. William Plankinton of the 
Milwaukee Woman’s Club; Mrs. Edward P. Vilas, president of 
the Athenaeum Club; Mrs. Charles Kendall Adams, wife of the 
president of the University of Wisconsin, herself a writer of 
charming verse, and a rare Shakespearian scholar; Mrs. Isaac 
Stephenson, wife of the wealthy lumberman of Marinette; Mrs. 
J. K. Kimberly of Neenah; and Mrs. John Hicks, wife of our 
former United States minister to Peru. 

Mrs. Thomas H. Brown of Milwaukee will be the record- 
ing secretary, and Miss Elizabeth Vose, who has acted as tem- 
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porary chairman, pending the organization of the board, has 
accepted the office of corresponding secretary. These ladies will 
comprise the executive board of the local committee, and they 
will be aided by an advisory board, of which Mrs. Neville, 
president of the State Federation, is president. Prominent 
members of this advisory board will be Mrs. Charles Morris of 
Berlin, ex-president of the Wisconsin State Federation and a 
director in the General Federation; Miss Lenore Hilbert, the 
state chairman, and the presidents for 1900 of the three Mil- 
waukee clubs, now in the General Federation. 

To Mrs. William Plankinton, the first vice-president, will 
be due much of the successful entertainment of the convention 
when it comes. Mr. Plankinton has promised to the club 
women of Milwaukee the use of the Plankinton during the con- 
vention and the service of maids, bell boys, the writing room 
and porters, free of charge, through the week session. 

Mrs. E. P. Vilas, Mrs. William E. Cramer, and Mrs. Brown 
are all members of most of the prominent clubs in the city, 
and the satisfaction with which their election has been received 
in Milwaukee club circles gives undoubted assurance of the 
confidence which is felt in the successful issue to which things 
will be brought. Miss Vose, a former newspaper woman and a 
remarkably clever writer, will have, as corresponding secre- 
tary, one of the hardest offices of the board, and one she seems 
especially fitted to fill. \ 

Milwaukee business men are known to appreciate the im- 
portance of the coming of the convention by the cordiality with 
which the Citizens’ League extended the invitation last June, 
and the energy with which they are working to carry it through. 
Secretary Sullivan has formally announced that the league will 
stand by its pledge of $2500 made by Mr. Carmichael. : 

In May the program committee of the General Federation 
will meet in Milwaukee. This is composed of Mrs. E. L. Buch- 
walter of Ohio, Mrs. Sarah S. Platt of Denver, Mrs. George 
W. Kendrick of Philadelphia and Mrs. William Tod Helmuth 
of New York. With these ladies will come Mrs. Rebecca 
Douglas Lowe of Atlanta, president of the General Federation, 
to meet with the Milwaukee board, to map out the general plan 


of the convention. 


THE QUINQUENNIAL. 


Persons desirous of attending the Congress of Women, to 
be held in London commencing June 26th and lasting one week, 
may be interested to learn that it is held under the direction of 
the International Council of Women, of which Lady Aberdeen 
is President. 

Tickets, which include the right to attend all meetings and 
take part in discussions, may be purchased for attendance at 
this Congress by any woman interested. These tickets have to 
be subscribed for in advance. The price is most moderate: $1.75 
to non-affiliated club members and $1.25 to those affliated. To 
those purchasing tickets early in the season, the privileges of 
invitation to certain social functions will be extended—such as 
the reception in Stafford House, garden party at Fulham Palace, 
and the lawn party at Gunnersbury Park by Lady Rothschild. 

Naturally the International Council is the heart and center 
of all the congresses, and at its business sessions only presidents 
and delegates from National Councils are present, but visitors 
and all interested are cordially welcomed at all open meetings 
of the Council and the general congresses, and a hearty invita- 
tion is extended to all interested to attend. The privilege of 
discussion is open to all at most sessions and all who are neces- 
sarily cut off from the regular programs of the Congress may 
present their cause in this way. 

Many meetings will be going on at the same time in various 
halls, as it would be impossible to give all a hearing on one 
platform in the short period of one week; but it is the desire of 
the committee to have the Congress as representative as possi- 
ble, and no one whom it is possible to include will be shut out. 

Those expecting to attend would best engage rooms ahead, 
as the London season being still on when the Congress meets, 
hotels and boarding houses will naturally be in demand. 

The Hotel Victoria and Hotel Metropole each have single 
rooms from 3s. 6d. up, and other hotels offer about the same 
price or cheaper. Letters addressed simply to these hotels, 
London, will reach destination. 

Boarding houses are numerous: and prices reasonable, as 
are also apartments where rooms are hired and meals ordered 
extra. These include: 


Mrs. Griffiths, 54 Claverton St., Pimlico............... 20s. 
25s. 
Mr. Batten, 40 Emperor’s Gate, South Kensington. ...2 1-2gns. 
Miss Dowling, 172 Buckingham Palace Road, Pimlico, 

bed and breakfast, 2s. 6d.; tea, 6d.; dinner, 1s. 6d. 
Mme. Ciotolo, 184 Buckingham Palace Road, Pimlico, 

bed and breakfast, 3s. 6d.; tea, 6d.; dinner, 3s. 6d. 


Mrs. Kemp, 2 Gloucester St, 
bed and breakfast, 3s. 6d. 

Miss Harvey, 23 Denbigh Place, Pimlico.............. 
bed and br’kfast, 3s. 6d.; tea, 6d.; dinner, Is.; per week, 25s. 
Mrs. Skinner, 48 Charlwood St., Pimlico.........per week, 42s. 
Mrs. Ellicombe, 70 Charlwood St., Pimlico....... per week, 35s. 

Miss Lemaire, 22 Lupus St., Pimlico. ................ 


bed and br’kfast, 3s. 6d.; tea, 6d.; dinner, 2s. 6d.; per week, 30s. 


Further circulars or information can be had by addressing the 
President of the National Council, Mrs. Fannie Humphreys 
Gaffney, 333 West 77th St., New York, or the Corresponding 
Secretary, Mrs. Kate Waller Barrett, 218 Third St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Among the speakers already determined upon for the Inter- 
national Council are: Miss Bates, Miss Susan B. Anthony, 
Mrs. Peck, Miss Sadie American, Prof. Bamberger, Mrs. Fan- 
nie Humphreys Gaffney, Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson, Miss 
Emily Sartain, Mrs. Cynthia Westover Alden, and others. 

There seems to be much question as to the relation of the 
International Council and the Congress of Women to be held 
in London, yet it is most simple. The International Council, 
an organized body, holds its quinquennial, or regular fifth 
yearly session, as is its custom. As it is an organized body, 
with regular delegates and business of its own to attend to, in 
order to include all women and have the broadest possible 
representation of woman’s work, it calls this Congress of 
Women under its auspices in order to widen the opportunity 
for hearing and meeting all women interested in the work of 
women up to date. 

The question is asked: “Are not fraternal delegates re- 
ceived by the International Council?” Yes, through the me- 
dium of this Congress, which is called for all fraternal delegates 
in the widest and most hospitable sense. Individual members ot 
any national society affiliated with the National Council here in 
the United States can be received in the Congress by signing a 
blank (forms for which can be had) stating such desire. All 
that is necessary is to have this blank signed also by the Pres- 
ident or Secretary of the association so affiliated. As for in- 
stance, any member of a local suffrage league or the W. C. T. U. 
could get such signature from her local President or Secretary 
and it would be honored, because the National Suffrage Asso- 
ciation is affiliated with the National Council here, as is also 
the W. C. T. U. There must be forwarded with this blank 
which will be furnished to applicants the sum of $1.25. A gen- 
eral form of application is also issued for the use of private in- 
dividuals not affiliated. For this $1.75 is charged. Organization 
is the keynote of the home—the Council is the center around 
which organizations revolve, each true to its own orbit. 

It is only by conferring together in council that the broad- 
est, widest thought can be reached, and the most harmonious 
results in organization. 


SOME GEESE. 


Ev-er-y child who has the use 

Of his sen-ses knows a goose. 

See them un-der-neath the tree 
Gath-er round the goose-girl’s knee, 
While she reads them by the hour 
From the works of Scho-pen-hau-er. 


How pa-tient-ly the geese at-tend! 
But do they re-al-ly com-pre-hend 
What Scho-pen-hau-er ’s driving at? 
Oh, not at all; but what of that? 
Nei-ther do I; nei-ther dees she; 
And, for that mat-ter, nor does he. 
—Oliver Herford, in the May Century. 


I read every number with great satisfaction, and often won- 
der how the clubs got along in past years without it! You have 
achieved success and you deserved it—Julia K. Dyer, President 
Woman’s Charity Club of Boston. 
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STATE FEDERATION NEWS. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


ASSACHUSETTS seems to be the centre of State 
Federation news for April. In the first place there 
was the great ““Peace Meeting” of noon, April 3rd, 
when Tremont Temple was packed to overflowing. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe presided, and a number of 

well-known people had seats with her on the platform. including 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, Miss O. M. 
E. Rowe, the president of the State Federation of Women's 
Clubs, and Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, all of whom made ad- 
dresses. 

In opening the speaking, Mrs. Howe read a short address 
in which she dwelt on the burden that rested on all classes of 
citizens to contribute toward the maintenance of an armed 
force, especially on those who were weakest and least fitted to 
bear it, the widows, the orphans, the helpless, the down-trodden 
throughout Europe. It was to lift this crushing burden that 
the peace movement has been originated, as well as to promote 
the feeling of brotherly friendliness among nations. 

Mrs. Livermore said that the peace manifesto of the czar, 
Nicholas II., startled the world, and aroused an intense feeling 
all over Europe. The women in different parts of the country, 
I am glad to say, are moving in the matter. In Rochester, 
N. Y., recently, a peace meeting was held by the women there; 
a great meeting that was grandly successful. I have no doubt 
that we are nearer universal peace than we dream of. I hope 
that this meeting is only the first of a series that will run over 
this country like a prairie fire. We all want universal peace. 
Let us all work for it. 

Mrs. Mead drew a saddening and harrowing picture of the 
dreadfulness of modern warfare. She explained how, if France 
goes to war with Germany next year, as she may do, the French 
army will be armed with rifles ninety times and artillery 232 
times more destructive than the rifles and artillery used in the 
Franco-Prussian war thirty years ago. Europe to-day is spend- 
ing two thousand million of dollars annually on her war arma- 
ments, twice as much as was being expended thirty years ago, 
and from two to twelve times as much as is spent on education, 
art and so on. 

Mrs. Palmer spoke a summing-up word for the cause. She 
said the question now was, ‘‘What shall we do?” and she pointed 
out the ways in which that question could best be answered. 
Educate the children; give time, effort, and money as much as 
you can; and think and talk and hope and believe in the possi- 
bility of arbitration and the coming of the reign of the Prince 
of Peace. 

Miss Rowe made an excellent speech in behalf of the 20,000 
federated women under her leadership, urging that clubs every- 
where do all in their power to spread the gospel of peace. At 
the close she presented the following resolutions, which were 
unanimously accepted by an audience of men and women num- 
bering twenty-five hundred: 

Resolved, That this assembly urges the National and State 
Federations of Women’s Clubs and other organizations of 
women throughout the United States to prosecute a vigorous 
campaign of education in regard to the evils of standing armies 
and navies, with a view to secure the establishment, eventually, 
of a Permanent Tribunal for the adjustment of’ international 
difficulties. 

Resolved, That we urge the clergy and press to take a more 
active interest in the coming Peace Conference called by the 
Tsar at The Hague, to the end that the commissioners sent by 
our government may be re-enforced by strong public opinion; 
and that we urge all lovers of right to use their utmost influence 
to create a powerful public sentiment in favor of settling all in- 
ternational differences by courts instead of by armed force, by 
appeals to reason rather than to passion. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the 
Tsar, to President McKinley, and to organizations of women 
throughout the country. 


Then came the regular spring meeting of the Federation on 
the 6th, which was held in Fitchburg, in the Unitarian Church, 
bright and beautiful with Easter lilies and lovely music and the 
cordial hospitality of the Fitchburg Club, and opened with the 
gracious speech of welcome made by Mrs. Effie M. Hartwell, 
president of the club. 

The subject of the day, “Domestic Service,’ was admirably 
treated in a series of addresses by well-known speakers, and 


most fittingly introduced by the state president, Miss Rowe, 
who declared it to be the most serious problem confronting the 
American woman to-day. 

The first speaker was Mrs. Charlotte Barrell Ware, chair- 
man of the Domestic Reform League of the Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union, whose subject was “An Experi- 
ment in Domestic Reform.” Mrs. Ware gave an interesting 
account of the work of the league, whose investigations have 
shown the undersupply in one direction, the great oversupply 
in other directions. 


Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, made the second address of the morning, her sub- 
ject being “A Readjustment of Household Expenditures.” 
Mrs. Richards planned out an apportionment of the family 
income, so much for food, for shelter, for clothes, for the higher 
expenses of literature, art, travel and philanthropy. A spirited 
discussion followed, after which luncheon was served by the 
hostess club, from tables decorated with violets, and the club 
color of lavender, and at the close of the meeting a social hour 
was enjoyed by the hundreds of club women present. 

In the afternoon an address was made by Mrs. Alice N. 
George of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae; her subject, 
“A Possible Solution of the Domestic Problem.” Mrs. George, 
in her account of the investigations made by a committee of 
her society several years ago into the subject of domestic re- 
form, said that these investigations began under seven heads, 
centred upon two, the reduction of household expenses and the 
specialization of labor. The helps toward the solution of the 
problem must lie in trained service, in a realization of the dig- 
nity and value of labor, and in ethical, social and economic 
reform. 

The most striking address was made by Prof. Edward 
Cummings of Harvard University, in his brilliant treatment 
of his subject, ‘““The Relation of the Domestic Problem to the 
Present Industrial Problem.” This address appears in full in 
this number of the Club Woman. 


One of the most interesting club affairs of the year was the 
council of presidents, called by the State Chairman of Corre- 
spondence, Mrs. Anna D. West, to meet Mrs. Lowe, the Presi- 
dent of the General Federation, at the rooms of the New Eng- 
land Woman's Club, 5 Park street, Thursday morning, April 20. 
It was Mrs. Lowe’s first meeting with the Massachusetts women 
and she captivated every one who listened to the magic voice 
as it uttered the words of good sense and club wisdom all were 
so anxious to hear. It can safely be said of this new Southern 
president that “she came, she saw, and she conquered” Massa- 
chusetts. As one woman put it, “She can have anything she 
wants of Massachusetts women.” . 

There were several points discussed at the conference. By 
request of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, who was present, Mrs. Lowe 
told of her visits to several states and of the development of 
club-work she found there; notably in Florida, Louisiana and 
Georgia. The topic nearest the heart of every woman present, 
however, was that of representation in the G. F. W. C., whether 
it should be by clubs or through State Federations. The action 
of the Worcester and other clubs was referred to by Miss Rowe, 
and there was a lively expression of opinion from nearly every 
one present. While Miss Rowe, Mrs. McCullagh and some 
others seemed to favor an early reorganization of the national 
body, the prevailing sentiment of the majority was that the 
time is not yet ripe for that and that it would be a direct loss to 
the clubs to give up their membership in the General Federa- 
tion. A compromise measure which shall make the State Fed- 
eration the representative of the National, and yet not abolish 
entirely the state committee of correspondence seemed neces- 
sary, and Mrs. Lowe rose to the occasion splendidly when her 
opinion was asked. Her idea is altogether the most logical and 
most feasible of anything ever proposed. It is this: Make the 
State Federation the representative of the General, with the 
president at the head; then let her appoint her own committee 
to attend to G. F. W. C. matters, the chairman of which shall be 
subordinate to the State Federation president. This way out of 
the woods is so simple and so commendable that it is a wonder 
it has not been proposed before. Another plan proposed was to 
let clubs be represented individually in the national body as 
now, but let all business be transacted only by the State Feder- 
ation delegates and voting power be given to them only. The 
whole question will be brought up at Philadelphia in June, 
where club presidents from all parts of the country will be in 
attendance. 
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The extra meeting of the State Federation, called in honor 
of Mrs. Lowe, was held the same afternoon in Tremont Temple. 
A new and delightful feature was the choral singing of a hun- 
dred voices taken from clubs at Hyde Park, Allston and East 
Boston, and led by Mrs. L. E. Davie, who is a daughter of 
Prof. L. O. Emerson, and herself a very successful leader of 
choral classes. Miss Rowe presided and voiced the cordial 
greetings of Massachusetts to Mrs. Lowe, who answered with 
a fine address on the work of women, organized labor, and 
what club women can do to further the interests of working 
women. She advocated the forming of working girls’ clubs and 
also of labor unions and gave a very practical and helpful talk 
along the same lines of the circular recently sent out by the 
Social Service committee of the State Federation. She was fol- 
lowed by Mr. John Graham Brooks, whose particular topic was 
vacation schools. He accented what Mrs. Lowe had said by 
saying we can help the cause of women as laborers in two ways: 
first by increasing the number of things she can do, and second 
by increasing her efficiency in what she does. He declared, also, 
that we cannot separate the subjects of kindergartens, vacation 
schools, women’s wages and the work of the Consumers’ 
League, for they are on practically the same lines, but advised 
the individual woman to pick out the one she is most interested 
in and throw her energies into that particular work. His vaca- 
tion schogl talk was earnest and convincing, showing what a 
preventive of youthful crime they are and how necessary it is 
that the children of the slums should be taught manual training. 
He was followed by Dr. William H. Tolman of New York, 
who is secretary of the League of Social Service, and who had 
as a subject, “Studies in Social and Industrial Betterment,” 
using many stereopticon pictures to illustrate. He described in 
full the wonderful accomplishment of the National Cash Regis- 
ter Company of Dayton, Ohio, with many pictures of the fac- 
tory, grounds, offices and homes. He spoke fifty minutes by 
the clock, but only fifteen as it seemed. 

A thoroughly delightful luncheon to Mrs. Lowe was given 
at the Algonquin Club house Friday, at which most of the club 
presidents were present who were within reach of Boston, with 
several invited guests. An informal and most interesting dis- 
- cussion followed the beautifully served meal, during which Mrs. 
Lowe strengthened the good impression which she had already 
made on the hearts of Massachusetts club women. 


At four o’clock on Friday afternoon, Mrs. Lowe, accom- 
companied by the members of the state committee of corres- 
pondence and Mrs. May Alden Ward went to Cambridge, where 
she became the guest of the Cantabrigia Club, of which Mrs. 
Ward is president. Here Dr. Edward Everett Hale was the 
lecturer, telling of the work of the Lend-a-Hand clubs. A fine 
address was made by Mrs. Lowe and good music added to the 
pleasure of the Cantabrigians. Friday evening a dinner was 
given in honor of Mrs. Lowe at the Colonial Club by the 
officers of the Cantabrigia Club. 

Mrs. Lowe was to have been the guest of honor at a large 
reception of the “Daughters of Vermont,” at/the Dorchester 
Woman’s Club House on Saturday, the 22d, and go out to 
Worcester to a dinner given in her honor by Prof. Stanley Hall 
on Sunday, but our Boston east wind was too much for her deli- 
cate throat and she had to remain quietly at her hotel instead. 
Monday noon, the 24th, she was the guest at luncheon of Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, and the same afternoon was guest of honor 
at another large reception given by the Brighthelmstone Club 
at Hotel Vendome. She endeared herself greatly to all who 
met her, and it was with deep regret that we said good-by at 
the close of hef visit here. 

Mrs. Lowe’s letter to the Worcester woman’s club relating 
to their proposal that individual clubs shall withdraw from the 
General Federation, and be represented through their Federa- 
tion only is of interest to all club women just now. She says in 
part: 

Whatever may be your position on the subject of the Gen- 
eral Federation, if you have the interests of women at heart— 
to say nothing of the General Federation—to withdraw from a 
great and powerful organization of women, will, in no sense, 
help the cause. If, as your resolutions decided, your club favors 
state representation only, or, to go farther, if you are dissatis- 
fied with the tax, I would advise that you remain in the General 
Federation and remedy the things which seem to you to be 
wrong. Thus you will be working according to your own ideas, 
and also doing a great good to the cause of women; and you 
will find that, perhaps, this is for the best interest of the Fed- 
eration. 

_. In assuming, however, that the Federation needs reorgan- 
izing on account of its having become burdensome and awk- 


ward to handle, I think you are going a little ahead of the facts 
before us. It seems to me (and I hear the same expression from 
all over the country) that the Biennial was most successful, 
although not so perfect, and, perhaps, not fulfilling the re- 
quirements of some who were in attendance. This is nearly 
always the case with all or any organizations; therefore, I can- 
not see on what you base your reasoning. The next council 
meeting I will call for June 1 and 2, and I hope your club will 
state your views and objections, for I believe the discussion 
which will grow out of it will be helpful to all concerned. 


COLORADO. 


The next yearly meeting of the Colorado Federation of 
Women’s Clubs will be held in Denver, October 2 and 3. At 
this session the following subjects will come up for discussion: 
‘Philanthropy and Reform,” “Traveling Libraries,” ‘“Preserva- 
tion of the Cliff Dwellings,” “Domestic Science,” “Phases of 
Club Work,” “The Small Literary Club,” “Art Work in Clubs,” 
Freee of the Club to the Public,” “The Place of Fiction in 

istory.”” 


NEW JERSEY. 


The spring meeting of the New Jersey Federation will be 
held at Rutherford on the 11th of May. The subject of the 
day will be “Child Culture,” and Professor Edward Howard 
Griggs will give a talk on “The Child and the Race.” The 
club women of Rutherford will extend a cordial welcome to all. 

The Literature Committee for the New Jersey Federation 
purpose to publish, from time to time, a series of programs 
that shall be suggestive rather than detailed. These programs 
may be used whole or in part, and will be so arranged that they 
will cover the club year of eight months. 


You cannot, if you value good 
health, afford to use cheap, low- 
grade alum baking powders. 

They are apt to spoil the food 
and waste good materials. 

They do endanger the health. 
All physicians will tell you that 
alum in food is deleterious. 

The difference of cost be- 
tween a good and poor powder 
would not amount for a family’s 
supply to one dollara year. The 
poor powder would cost you 
more than this in doctors’ bills. 

Royal Baking Powder may 
cost a little more per can, but 
it insures perfect, wholesome 
food, and is more economical 
in the end. 
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SOMETHING WOFULLY LACKING. 


HE United States is a country of educational institu- 
tions, and yet a country filled with the young women 
and men graduates of its colleges and universities 
vainly searching for congenial employment. What 

is the true explanation of this condition? Simply that the edu- 
cation these young women and young men possess does not 
qualify them to the service the world has to offer. A five-line 
advertisement in any of the great dailies will bring the editor 
of any paper a carload of college graduates, all of whom will 
eagerly accept a five dollar a week position to work upon his 
paper. No carpenter, cook, blacksmith, housekeeper or similar 
calling who had passed a four years’ apprenticeship could be 
engaged for that sum. The question is often asked by men and 
women, What is to become of the ever-increasing army of col- 
lege graduates? Every year hundreds of these graduages of both 
sexes emerge from the colleges of the country, each the proud 
possessor of a piece of parchment which certifies that he or she 
knows all about logarithms, Chaldaic, and has been deep down 
into the mysteries of psychology. Yet when the real battle of 
life begins how few among them can go into the street and 
correctly measure a load of wood or a load of boards, or know 
how to select the best potatoes and properly boil or bake the 
same? The fact is, the whole trend of the American system of 
education is to create in the minds of the young man and wo- 
man the idea that a knowledge of the commoner things of life 
is not only unnecessary, but vulgar, and the impression obtains 
in the mind of about every one of them that whatever may be 
the fate of others, they will fill positions in which they will not 
need to concern themselves about the prosaic, practical, matter- 
of-fact world. 


It takes but a few months out of college to dispel this 
dream and to awake to the reality that the employment the 
world has to offer is for he or she who knows what the world 
wants done, and rarely indeed is this of a nature that makes the 
college education of genuine service. On the contrary, the 
four years in college have made the young man or woman 
helpless and therefore useless when it comes to assisting in the 
real work of the world. They can’t manage a store or a farm, 
nor contract for the construction of a building, or build a road, 
and these reasons explain why it is possible to hire the college 
graduate to work on a newspaper for five dollars a week. This 
statement is nowise exaggerated, as any editor will give it cor- 
roboration. 


Plainly, then, there is need of education that is more prac- 
tical. It is not the fault of the college graduate that he or she 
is unfitted for the work of the world. It is the fault of the 
system and the fault of the influences that create and maintain 
such a system. The country owes it to every young woman 
and young man to make it possible for he or she to step from 
college, if the course be completed, into a position where a 
livelihood can be earned and advancement assured. There is 
need of a change from the impracticable to the practical side 
of education, 


But it is one of the greatest blessings of this country and 
civilization that it is possible for the ambitious boy or girl, or 
man or woman, for that matter, to become self-educated. Un- 
satisfactory as are the elements of self-education, the result is 
almost certain to be the acquisition of information that will be 


useful, practical and helpful. The employment of a few leisure 
moments a day in the pursuit of some special study will quickly 
accomplish a result far beyond one’s first anticipations. Try it. 
Select some one department in life’s drama, say, for instance, 
the influence of diet in determining the characteristics of an 
individual or people. To give thought and study to this topic 
will naturally lead to an investigation of the various kinds of 
foods and of their comparative values as body building and 
body sustaining materials. It will surely lead to a knowledge 
of physiology, and man is commanded to know himself. Be- 
sides, the study of foods and their influence upon body and mind 
is full of interest, ever increasing as greater depths are reached. 
There is a deal more in eating than the mere satisfying of 
hunger. Constitutional maladies are caused or prevented, in 
the main, by the food one eats. What an essential part of an 
education, then, is such knowledge of food as will enable a per- 
son to make a right selection every time. Foods and their 
economic values are of the utmost importance in daily life, but 
how little attention is paid them. The mother especially owes 
it to herself to gain a knowledge of foods that she may provide 
her children with such as will make a sound body for the 
dwelling place of a sound mind. The laws of nature direct that 
the body be builded and nourished out of certain nutritive prin- 
ciples. The science of chemistry teaches what these nutritive 
principles are, and if substitutions are made a penalty in the 
shape of defective physical conditions ensues. What better 
knowledge, then, can there be than that which enables one to 
build and sustain the body aright? 


Would the mothers of the land first educate themselves as 
to what are natural foods and what unnatural, and then“turn 
teachers of their children in these matters, and not only teach- 
ers but providers of naturally organized foods, it would soon 
bring about the happiest condition of affairs. All this the 
mother owes her child, and the whole effort of the nation’s 
system of education should be directed to the accomplishment 
of this end. All who seek and desire the welfare of this nation 
and its people can scarcely further this end more speedily than 
by the teaching of proper living as regards the foods the people 
should eat in order to comply with the laws and directions of 
nature. The eating of proper foods makes the mental man, 
and only by the eating of natural foods can natural physical 
and mental conditions be secured and maintained. It is a 
pleasure to note that a wide-spread attention is being directed 
to the importance of this subject. Ever since the shredded 
whole wheat biscuit was placed upon the market and the reasons 
why it should be eaten were made, public educators and the 
general public have come to consider the food question and all 
it involves as never before. The manufacturers of shredded 
whole wheat biscuit called attention to the fact that it was not 
only a complete food, but a naturally organized food, made so 
because it contained all the nutritive principles essentia! to the 
nourishment of the body. 


Wheat is the standard food of man. Nature has made it 
so by placing within that minute particle, and in the correct 
proportions, all that is necessary to sustain man. A portion of 
the wheat kernels’ nutritive principles removed make it a dis- 
organized food, and such is white commercial flour. Shredded 
whole wheat biscuit is the only food made from wheat that con- 
tains all its nutritive properties intact, just as nature placed them 
in the tiny kernel. 
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WISCONSIN. 


District conventions are a prominent feature of club life in 
Wisconsin, and it is probable that we shall see some of their 
good influences at the Milwaukee Biennial. 

The success of the convention of the ninth at Antigo, April 
12, is due largely to the effort of Mrs. C. Werden Deane, the 
district vice-president, who is closely identified with the club 
work of the northern part of the state. 

The mayor was on the platform with Mrs. Arthur C. 
Neville, State President, and other prominent leaders, with 
Miss Jane Addams, her gracious face aglow with her still more 
gracious spirit. The one definite action taken by the meeting 
was the unanimous endorsement of the bill now before the com- 
mittee of the legislature, peitioning that the women of the state 
be given representation on the state board of control. 

Mrs. H. G. Kemp of Rhinelander made the invocation, Mrs. 
F. J. Finucane of Antigo gave a warm greeting that had in it 
a personal note for every woman there, and then Mrs. C. 
Werden Deane gave her address. It was an earnest talk, full of 
the duties of club women, and of the club women in Wisconsin, 
particularly to and through the children of the state. It was 
an educated talk, and one whose every clause was filled with 
practicality and suggestiveness. 

The first regular paper of the program was Mrs. Arabella 
Clarke’s of Tomahawk, on “The Value of the Club Year’s 
Work.” Mrs. W. C. Dickens of Wansau spoke in general 
terms of the place being taken by women in the trades and pro- 
fessions, and of the capacity shown by women who have risen 
to meet circumstances. “Do we believe,” she said “that woman 
is less a power today than in the day of the noted women re- 
ferred to? Would women on the state board of control increase 
its usefulness? We most emphatically believe it would, if they 
are the right women for the place. The call,” said Mrs. Dick- 
ens, “is imperative for active, earnest and unselfish women. 
The world is demanding concerted action of the best men and 
the best women. A demand so just, and the need of which is 
so widely felt, cannot go long unsatisfied.” 

Mrs. A. B. Chave of Tomahawk followed with a careful 
paper on “The Evolution of the Drama,” and then there was 
Mrs. S. M. McNeill’s talk on “The Ideal Club Woman.” 

Mrs. A. W. Shelton of Rhinelander gave a delightfully 
interesting talk on the women-as-members-of-the-school- 
boards question. Mrs. W. H. Flett gave a remarkably 
comprehensive paper on this year’s aim of the Federation 
to bring about town and village improvement, and how 
it has spread from the planting of trees to mean a thousand 
things, from fences to blowing papers. She gave the fourteen 
articles of faith of the Wisconsin club women who are inter- 
ested in the movement, and urged that they be embodied in 
petitions to the common councils of their towns. 

Mrs. Clarke’s paper enumerated a St. Petersburg club 
known as “The Russian Woman’s Mutual Help Society,” for 
which the consent of the Czar and Czarina was only obtained 
after repeated efforts. She instanced the organization of the 
“Wabanaki” club of Indian women in Maine, belonging to the 
Tarrantine tribe, and the peculiar and perverted “Mouse” club 
in England, the object of whose twenty-eight members is to 
overcome the aversion of the sex to mice, and to have them 
cultivate fancy breeds for pets. She told of the Salt Lake City 
club that has introduced a savings bank system in the public 
schools, and a long list of others whose work is definite and 


A. SHUMAN & CO. 
Request the pleasure of your presence 
to view the various phases of 
feminine taste exemplified by their 
elegant new styles in f 


LADIES? SUITS & LADIES’ COATS 


made exclusively by men tailors. 


Shuman Corner 
Washington and Summer Streets 
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practical, and she closed by referring to her own Tomahawk 
Woman’s Club and the member who explained that her club 
had helped her to keep house better, because it was so much 
easier to do the unpleasant things when there was something 
pleasant to think about. 

Mrs. G. F. Merrill of the Ashland Monday club read a 
charming paper on “Some Phases of the Literary Club.” Mrs. 
Merrill said that there are two elements that should enter in 
club life: organization and relaxation. She said that the first 
means much more than the mere form of banding together for 
the transaction of business; it means continued organized effort, 
the recognition that the club as a body owes to the community. 
“The do-nothing club,” she said, “has had its day.” The great- 
est danger to the literary club, she said, is its tending to super- 
ficiality. Mrs. Harry Foster of Merrill closed the morning pro- 
gramme with a character sketch of Cleopatra. 

One of the most valuable features of the meeting was Mrs. 
Neville’s presentation of the bill referred to before, sketching 
briefly the story of the bill, of its presentation to a committee 
in Madison, and something of its reception, urging that the 
members do all in their power, individually and as clubs, and 
as districts, to further its passage. She followed this with her 
talk on Federation interests, which was full of practical sug- 
gestions. She dwelt on the value of co-ordination, and the in- 
creasing appreciation of its value by clubs. She spoke of the 
new movement of vacation schools and told a little of the com- 
mendable movement of the Woman’s Club of Wisconsin to es- 
tablish one; she touched upon schoolroom decoration, com- 
mended the library work, that of the art interchange, that of 
the reciprocity work, and gave general and helpful hints about 
the work, praising it and planning much for the future. 

The evening meeting was given to Miss Jane Addams of 
Hull House, who gave the hour with a talk upon “Social Obli- 
gations of Citizenship,” telling something of the Hull House 
work and answering questions asked. é 

After such a meeting the announcement that a district con- 
vention will be held at Madison in May was of special interest. 


Clubs desiring courses of study for another year may have 
them specially prepared by Mrs. May Alden Ward of our Club 
Study, or Mrs. Viola Price Franklin of the University Exten- 
sion department. Letters should be addressed to them direct. 
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PRICE 
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that has 
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SHOES 


famous. In these shoes 
There is ART. 
There is ENTERPRISE. 
There is COOD TASTE. 
There is FOOT KNOWLEDCE. 
There is YEARS OF EXPERIENCE. 


They are indeed “ Queens of Quality.”’ 


All styles, from the dainty dress creation to the substan. 
tial outing boot. The most fashionable shapes and latest 


leathers. 


Oxfords, $2.50. 


Sold by only one dealer 
in a town. 


OUR CATALOGUE illustrates 
and describes our many styles, 
and is sent FREE with address 
of local dealer. If not obtain- 
able in your town we will send 
direct, prepaid, on receipt of 
$3.25; Oxfords, $2.75. 


Stamped 


on 
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OHIO. 


, The state executive board of the Ohio Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs met at Columbus, April 11 and 12, with the follow- 
ing officers in attendance: Mrs. M. P. Orr of Piqua; Mrs. J. H. 
Canfield, Columbus; Mrs. J. B. Thresher, Dayton; Mrs. W. C. 
Frew, Coshocton; Mrs. N. H. Morrow, Canton; Mrs. Joseph 
Green, Cincinnati; Mrs. Joseph Richards, Hillsboro; Miss 
Orpha Cheney, Washington, C. H.; Mrs. John T. Mack, San- 
dusky; Mrs. Frank Conover, Dayton; Mrs. John Tucker, New- 
ark; Mrs. H. C. Adams, Toledo; Mrs. Chapman, Marysville; 
Mrs. Selover, Cleveland; Mrs. S. B. Sneath, Tiffin; Mrs. Shoe- 
maker and Mrs. Hopley of Columbus. 

-An important item of business was the resignation of Mrs. J. 
H. Canfield as vice-president, who will go abroad in June. Mrs. 
Jas. R. Hopley of Columbus was chosen to fill the vacant office. 
Mrs. Hopley has been connected with the State Federation since 
its inception, at which time she was president of the Crocus 
Club of Bucyrus, one of the charter organizations of the Fed- 
eration. 

Following is an outline of the reports of the various com- 
mittees: Mrs. W. C. Frew of Coshocton, chairman of the 
committee on club extension, reported a constant increase in 
the number of federated clubs, of which there are now 217. 
Mrs. Morrow of Cleveland, of the committee of programs, has 
issued a leaflet asking all club presidents to send programs to her 
for purposes of comparison and information. 

Mrs. Carrie Shoemaker of Columbus, of the committee on 
art in the public schools, advised that the Perry picture be 
placed in the schoolrooms, and that the book, “How to Study 
a Picture,” by M. S. Emory, be given to the pupils to instruct 
their artistic taste. Mrs. Green of Cincinnati, of the domestic 
science committee, suggested the organization of mothers’ 
meetings in connection with the public schools, in order that 
women who have limited opportunities for study may learn the 
rules of hygiene, domestic economy and similar subjects. 

Mrs. Joseph Richards of Hillsboro, chairman of the com- 
mittee on education, referred to the fact that Ohio has no State 
Normal school, whereas most of the states have several. It was 
decided at the meeting of the State Federation in Columbus 
last October to make an effort to establish such a school, and 
this committee is about to issue a circular letter in which plans 
will be fully outlined. Mrs. John T. Mack of Sandusky, chair- 
man of the committee on library extension, spoke of the good 
done by the traveling libraries in remote districts and villages. 
The reports all showed that real work had been accomplished. 

For the first time in the history of the Board of Trade of 
Columbus, a woman was invited by the president, C. E. Miller, 
to address them at their last meeting. Mrs. J. H. Canfield was 
the woman on whom the honor was conferred, and her subject 
was “Women in Municipal Reform,” in which she showed that 
while it was not the desire of the women to engage actively in 
the work of the board in its management of public’ affairs, they 
are willing and anxious to co-operate with their husbands and 
brothers for the general welfare of the city. Mrs. Canfield is 
the wife of the president of the Ohio State University and a 
typical, progressive woman. 

Cincinnati club women are considering various sites with 
a view to erecting a handsome new club house. The cost of 
the building will be about $30,000. About $6,500 has already 
been subscribed to the fund. The building will be modeled 
after the new Century Club House of Philadelphia. 

| GEORGIA HOPLEY. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The annual meeting is to be held in Portsmouth, May 24, 25 
and 26, by invitation of the Graffort and History Clubs of that 
place. The program is as follows: 

Wednesday, May 24, 1.30 p. m., committees on credentials 
and entertain t meet at Peirce Hall; 2.30, meeting called to 
order. Music;“invocation; address of welcome by Miss Frances 
A. Mathes, president of Graffort Club; response by Mrs. Eliza 
N. Blair; minutes of Milford meeting; reports of general offi- 
cers, Forestry committee and clubs. 8.00 p. m., reception. 


Thursday, May 25—9.45 a. m., music; report of committee 
on folk-lore; discussion; paper, Art in Common Life, Mrs. 
Henry W. Boutwell, Manchester; discussion; report of com- 
mittee on education; luncheon. 

Afternoon Session—Report of Committee on Sociology; re- 
port of state conference of charities; appointment of committee 
on art; filling vacancies on standing committees. 
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Thursday Evening—8 p. m., music; address by the Presi- 
dent of the Federation; music; lecture; remarks by invited 
uests. 
” Friday, May 26—8.45 a. m., report of nominating Commit- 
tee; election of officers; presentation of new officers; adjourn- 
ment. 

Every effort is being made by the members of the Graffort 
and History Clubs to make this meeting a success. The official 
delegation from each club in the Federation is to be entertained 
by them. An excursion to York Beach on the electric road is 
to be given to delegates, and arrangements have been made for 
pedestrian excursions about this historic city, members of the 
Portsmouth clubs acting as guides. 

Reduced rates have been obtained at the hotels for club 
members who are not delegates, and still cheaper accommoda- 
tions can be had by applying to the local committee on enter- 
tainment, Miss Helen C. Pender, 6 Merrimac street, Ports- 
mouth. Reduced rates from railroads have also been obtained. 

At a recent meeting of the executive board of the New 
Hampshire Federation, two new clubs were admitted to the 
federation, the XIV Club and the Up-to-Date Club, both of 
Manchester. Both are thriving clubs and will be a valuable 
addition to the Federation. The annual field meeting of the 
Federation is to be held this season at North Conway, on invi- 
tation of the woman’s club of that place. 


TEXAS. 


The Texas Federation held its annual meeting the last week 
in April at Galveston, on Tuesday morning, April 25. The 
program contained the usual reports of officers and committees 
and an open discussion on literary work. In the afternoon 
there was an address of welcome from Mrs. M. C. Kimball of 
the Galveston Wednesday Club, and a response from Mrs. T. C. 
Allan of the Bronte Club of Victoria. Other papers, inter- 
spersed with music, were: Discussion, ‘““Value of Originality in 
Club Work”; paper, “What has Shakespeare Done for Wo- 
men?’ Abilene Shakespeare Club; “Village Improvement; 
Trees as Factors in Ethical Development.” In the evening 
Mrs. Edward Rotan gave her usual annual address as president 
of the Texas Federation, followed by a paper, “Have We as 
Club Women a Duty to Public School?” by Mrs. A. J. H. Penny- 
backer, Self-Culture Club, Palestine; and an address by Miss 
Hill of Houston. Delightful music was a feature of all sessions. 
Wednesday morning there was an animated discussion over 
the revision of the constitution, and a discussion on the ad- 
visability of clubhouses for women, opened by Miss Brecken- 
ridge of the San Antonio History Club. In the afternoon 
there were discussions on “Which is the More Harmful to a 
Family, Nagging or Bad Cooking?” “Obedience of American 
Parents,” and ‘What Should Our Children Read?” also, papers 
on “The Value of Imagination to Every-day Life,” Mrs. Groce, 
Shakespeare Club, Waxahatchie, and one on “My Neighbors 
and Yours.” A musical entertainment in the evening closed a 
successful day. 

Thursday morning came the reports from delegates and 
other unfinished business, and in the afternoon the annual elec- 
tion of officers. In the evening there was a delightful reception 
to visitors by the Wednesday Club of Galveston. 


NEBRASKA. 


We have received a copy of the Nebraska Federation Year 
Book, which seems a model in its way. The first page con- 
tains the calendar for ’98-’99 and a tabulated account of when 
and where the annual meetings of the Nebraska Federation 
have been held. Next follows a list of state officers, the con- 
stitution and by-laws of the G. F. W. C., and then the report of 
the librarian, to which is appended a list of the books in the 
library, with reports from the educational committee, the art 
department and university extension. Also some of the benefits 
to be derived from membership in the State or National Fed- 
eration are enumerated. The report of the reciprocity com- 
mittee contains a list of the manuscripts that can be borrowed 
as well as a list of speakers who will give parlor talks before 
clubs. Preceding the list of clubs in the State Federation is a 
greeting from State President Mrs. Elizabeth C. Langworthy, 
setting forth the aims of the Federation and asking for concert- 
ed action from the clubs in carrying forward the suggestions 
of the various committees. According to this book there are 


sixty-nine clubs in the Federation, representing 2,699 members. 
he book is handsomely made up and is of interest to club wo- 
men everywhere. 
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Gentleman by falling on their clothes. 

THE GILLESPIE SCALP INVIGORATOR will cure it. 
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NEW YORK. 


A meeting of the Board of Directors of the New York State 
Federation was held last month with the president, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Tod Helmuth. There were present Mrs. Helmuth, pre- 
siding; Mrs. Cornelius Zabriskie, of Brooklyn, first vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Harry Hastings, of New York, second vice-presi- 
dent; Miss Anne Rhodes, corresponding secretary; Miss Anna 
Maxwell Jones, of Saratoga Springs, chairman of State corre- 
spondence’ for the General Federation; Mrs. M. T. Leaven- 
worth, Syracuse; Mrs. W. Eastwood, Rochester; Mrs. W. C. 
Gouinlock, Warsaw; Mrs. M. E. Trautmann, New York; the 
Rev. Phoebe A. Hanford, New York; Mrs. Henry Altman, 
Buffalo; members of the board, and Mrs. Jennie de la M. 
Lozier, Mrs. Clarence Burns and Mrs. E. J. Gay. 

The usual routine of business was transacted, reports were 
heard and instructions to officers issued. Provision was made 
for the admission of ten new clubs to membership, and action 
taken relative to the arrangement of details of the next con- 
vention, to be held in Rochester, November 7, 8, 9 and 10, in- 
clusive. A decision was reached in this regard that all speakers 
must be members of federated clubs, and that speaking without 
notes be encouraged. Mrs. Clarence Burns, chairman of the 
Industrial School Committee, gave a full account of the work 
accomplished and projected by her committee. She also dis- 
tributed copies of the bill now before the State Legislature 
relative to the industrial school the Federation hopes to create. 

Mrs. Lozier spoke of a meeting of English women’s clubs 
to be held in London in June, and suggested that the State 
Federation be there represented. The matter was laid over for 
decision later. Mrs. Gay reported the progress of the Com- 
mittee on Education. Announcement was made that a long-felt 
want had been supplied in the shape of a Reciprocity Bureau, 
Mrs. Fred. B. Keeney, of Belvidere, N. Y., chairman; also of the 
appointment of Mrs. John Fowler Trow, Yonkers, as chairman 
of correspondence among clubs of the State, federated and non- 
federated. 


KANSAS. 

The fourth annual meeting of the Kansas Social Science 
Federation will be held at Junction City, Kas., May 2 to 5, 
inclusive, by invitation of the Ladies’ Reading Circle and The 
Romans, C. L. S. C. Distinguished guests from a distance 
have been invited to be present. The committee are preparing 
a program both interesting and instructive, and the “hostesses” 
at Junction City are leaving nothing undone to make the meet- 
ing one unusually pleasant. . 

Kansas club women are congratulating themselves that the 
legislature of ’99 passed a bill making the traveling libraries 
circulated by the Kansas Social Science Federation a part of the 
state library. The bill renders a part of the books of the state 
library, in connection with other books to be donated and pur- 
chased, available for use through the state. Section 1 of the act 
provides that the directors of the state library are empowered 
to appoint three persons, who, with the state librarian and 
president of the Kansas State Social Science Federation of 
Clubs, shall constitute a board to be known as the Kansas 
Traveling Libraries Commission, of which the state librarian 
shall be ex-officio chairman. The bill also provides an appro- 
priation of $2000 for this work. Other state legislatures might 
well “do likewise.” | 

The plans of the management of the Ottawa Chautauqua As- 
sembly are this year upon a scale which will please not only 
the scholar and student. It will be held at one of the most 
charming places in Kansas—Forest Park. Interesting Jecture 
courses will be given; religion, art, science and music will each 
have the place their importance demands. 


The Rhode Island State Federation held its annual meeting 
on April 29 in Masonic Hall in Providence. Among the guests 
and speakers were Mrs. Rebecca D. Lowe, Miss O. M. E. Rowe, 
Mrs. Porter of the Maine Federation, Mrs. Blair, president of 
the New Hampshire Federation, Mrs. Needham of the Vermont 
Federation, and Miss Franklin of the Rhode Island Federation. 
A report will appear in the June number. 


To be a good presiding officer is the ambition of every good 
club woman. Mrs. Shattuck’s “Woman’s Manual” teaches how. 
We send it postpaid for 75 cents. 


FOR BOYS, THIS TIME! 


We don’t want to talk about the 
men all the time, so today 
the boys have the call. 


Spring Overcoats. 


The spring overcoats made specially 
for boys’ wear, which we are now show- 
ing, are “‘just like papa’s,” only smaller. 

hey are as well cut, as well made 
and as carefully put together as are our 
similar garments for men—and that is 
saying a good deal. 


$3.75, $5 and $6. 
Juvenile Suits, 


All wool sailors and juniors in ail the 
latest designs at 


$3.50 and $5. 


Shirt-Trouser Suits, 


Our boys’ shirt-trouser suits are made 
up in new and attractive patterns from 
all-wool materials, and are really ex- 
ceptional values, 


- $2, $3.50 and $65. 


Boys’ Washable Suits, 


In all the newest effects. Price per 
suit. 


Y5c., $1, $1.50 and $2.50. 
Children’s Wash Blouses. 


Made both plain, and with ruffled 
front, in Scotch Plaids, Striped and 
Checked Ginghams. Price, 


35c.; 3 for $1. 
Pajamas for Girls and Boys. 


Made from new omy | ginghams, in 
pale pink, pale blue and neat checks 
and stripes, 

67c. 


BROWNING, KING & CO., 


700 Washington St., Cor. Kneeland, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Largest Manufacturers and Retailers 
of Fine Clothing in the World. 


W. F. HINCKLEY, Manager, 
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BOOKS. 
7. WO books are being very much talked about this spring 


which are widely different in character. “The Open 

Question” is a novel by the Ibsen actress, Elizabeth 

Robins, and it bears the stamp of the Ibsen influence 

all the way through. It was published in England 
last autumn, where it had the approval of the best English 
critics and was translated into German even before it was taken 
up in America. While critics are widely different in their opin- 
ions of the book, everyone agrees that it is a novel of unusual 
power. The same dreary atmosphere pervades the book that 
is characteristic of the Ibsen plays, while it lacks the peculiar 
charm of the Norwegian author. It is called “A Tale of Two 
Temperaments,” and is a study of a Maryland family that has 
degenerated through generations of intermarriage and heredit- 
ary consumption. The two principal characters of the book are 
Val and Ethan Gano, first cousins, who are brought up apart, 
but who fall in love with each other when they finally meet, 
when the question arises whether they have a right to marry 
and perpetuate the inherited weaknesses of the family. There 
is a great deal of morbid discussion, and finally they decide to 
have one year of happiness, agreeing that when there is pros- 
pect of a child they shall end their lives together. This they 
do at the close of the book, sailing away in the teeth of a storm 
out through the Golden Gate, and are never heard of more. 
There seem to be two open questions; one whether it is right 
for men and women who are physically unfit to perpetuate their 
race, and the other whether it is right to shift the burdens 
brought on by our own deliberate choice by selfishly opening 
the gates of death. The book does not answer the question, 
but is very suggestive, and has stimulated discussion th-ough- 
out the breadth of the land. (Harper & Bros., New York City.) 


There seems to be a rage just now for writing elaborately 
of the woes and the spiritual experiences of morbid girls who 
have reached the experienced age of anywhere from seven to 
twelve. There is in some respects a striking similarity between 
“Windyhaugh” and “An Open Question.” The heroine, Wil- 
helmina, goes through much the same emotions during that 
tender age which beset Val Gano in “The Open Question,” 
each of them living with a pious old grandmother who did not 
in the least understand the girl under her charge. In each book 
at least One-half the volume is given up to the discussion of 
the morbid meditations of youth, and the question arises in the 
reader’s mind whether it is worth while for the average man 
or woman now-a-days to spend much time in going over them. 
In both books when these girls have fairly lived through the 
juvenile period and life really begins, the story begins to be 
interesting. In ‘“‘Windyhaugh” there are many bright passages 
and the story is really worth while. It has a pleasant ending, 
although Wilhelmina’s experience with the husband whom she 
married hastily and left the next day is anything but pleasant. 
(D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


The other book which is being so much talked about, 
which everybody is reading and laughing over and which no 
one should miss, is ‘David Harum.” This is the story of a 
thoroughly typical man, who began life on the Erie canal and 
had been successful until he finally arrived at the position of 
banker in one of the large towns of New York State. Everyone 
who was brought up in the country, especially here in the East, 
knows the type perfectly and recognizes in David an old friend. 
Kind-hearted, shrewd, sensible and witty, he is always ready to 
“make a dollar,” and, without letting his right know what his 
left hand did, to perform many a generous act. The peculiar 
humor which abounds among our country population shines 
forth in David, rendering his conversation (and there is a good 
deal of it) excruciatingly funny. There is also a great deal of 
pathos in the story of his life, while the episodes concerning 
the “swapping” of horses are not only laugh-provoking but 
truthful to a degree. Incidentally there is a very pretty love 
story connected with a young New York man, who comes on 
to the scene as cashier of David's bank and eventually marries 
the right girl. It is a cheerful book all the way through and 
brightens the life of everybody who reads it. (D. Appleton & 
Co., New York.) 


A good historical romance is ““When Knighthood Was in 
Flower,” by Edwin Caskoden. The scene is laid in the time 
of Henry VIII., and is a love story of Charles Brandon and 
Mary Tudor, that beautiful sister of the king who had a career 
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CLASSES IN LITERATURE 


lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, for study and reference purposes. 


Edward Dowden. 
New Studies in Literature. Crown 8vo, $3.00. 


Ceorge Willis Cooke. | 
Guide-Book to the Poetic and Dramatic Works of Robert 
Browning. Crown 8yvo, $2.00. 
George Eliot: A Critical Study of Her Life, Writings, 
and Philosophy. With portrait. 12mo, $2.00. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson: His Life, Writings, and Phil- 
osophy. With portrait. 12mo, $2.00. 


Charles F. Richardson. 
A Primer of American Literature. Newly Revised Edi- 
tion. With portraits of 8 Authors, and Pictures of 
their Homes, and a Full Index. 18mo, 35 cents, net. 


Arlo Bates. 
Talks on the Study of Literature. 


Richard Crant White. 
Words and Their Uses. 
$2.00. School Edition. 


Woodrow Wilson. 
Mere Literature, and Other Essays. 


Anne C. Lynch Botta. 
Hand-Book of Universal Literature. Revised Edition. 
With Index. Crown 8vo, $2.00, net. 


Vida D. Scudder. 
The Life of the Spirit in the Modern English Poets. 
Crown 8vyo, $1.75. 


Maria Ada Molineux, A. M., Ph. D. 
A Phrase-Book from the Poetic and Dramatic Works of . 
Robert Browning. With an Index containing Signi- 

ficant Words not elsewhere noted. Crown 8yo, uni- 

form with the Riverside Edition of Browning, and 

also the Cambridge Edition of his works, each, $3.00. 


CLASSES IN ART need such books as the following: 


Julia A. Shedd. 
Famous Painters and Paintings. With 12 full-page Ilus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 
Famous Sculptors and Sculpture. 
Illustrations. Crown 8yvyo, $2.00. 


Anna Jameson. 

Works on Art. New Edition from new plates. Edited, 
with a new memoir of Mrs. Jameson, by Miss E. M. 
Hurll. With a large number of Illustrations made 
especially for this edition. Each, 8vo, $3.00. The 
set, 5 vols., $15.00. 

Works of Literature and Art. 
$1.25; the set, in box, $12.50. 


John Winckelmann. 
The History of Ancient Art. Translated by Dr. G. H. 
Lodge. With 78 copperplate Engravings. 2 vols., 
Svo., $9.00. 
Clara Erskine Clement. 
Stories of Art and Artists. Profusely illustrated. 4to, 


$4.00. 
A Hand-Book of Legendary and Mythological Art. With 
descriptive Illustrations. Enlarged Edition, $12mo, 


Crown $1.50. 


Revised Edition. 
16mo, $1.00, net. 


Crown 8yo, 


12mo, $1.50. 


With 12 full-page 


10 vols., each, 16mo, 


$3.00. 

Painters, Sculptors, Architects, Engravers, and Their 
Works. A Hand-Book. With Illustrations. En- 
larged Edition. 12mo, $3.00. 

Clara Erskine Clement and Laurence Hutton. 

Artists of the Nineteenth Century and Their Works. A 
Hand-Book containing 2050 Biographical Sketches. 
Fully revised. 12mo, $3.00. 
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even more romantic than that of “Bloody Mary.” The sixteenth 
century atmosphere is faithfully reproduced, with the flower of 
chivalry, the gold and silver tapestry, the plots and counter- 
plots, and the peculiar civilization of the time. The love story, 
however, is the chief thing, and the writer has successfully held 
the interest in his plot and assimilated the spirit of the time. 
Mary Tudor is a complex character, with all the virtues and 


frailties of the human woman of all centuries. There are no 


historical discourses or philosophical discussions of emotional 
phases which render some modern books so dreary; but the 
consistent development of the characters, the clever dialogue, 
the swift rush of incident and the forcible simplicity of the nar- 
rative have made the book one of the most successful historical 
romances of the time. (The Bowen-Merrill Co., Indianapolis.) 


Another book by the same publisher is a thoroughly de- 
lightiul book of travels called ““One Way Round the World,” 
by Delight Sweetzer. It is written in a familiar, every-day 
journal style and is full of valuable suggestions for people who 
may desire to take the trip around the world. Miss Sweetzer 
is an Indiana girl who took the trip, and has the power of re- 
producing what she saw in a breezy, entertaining fashion that 
makes it one of the best small books of travel of the year. She 
seems to have had eyes for many things not ordinarily laid 
down in books, and even tells the most commonplace incident 
in a fresh and charming way. Her trip across the Pacific into 
Japan, China, Singapore, India, Ceylon, Benares, Egypt and 
the Pyramids, bringing up at Paris, London and back to New 
York. Club women who have papers to write on different 
phases of travel will find the book very suggestive. (Bowen- 
Merrill Co., Indianapolis.) 


Frank T. Bullen’has recently published “The Cruise of the 
Cachalot,’ a whaling story, that has the endorsement of no 
less a writer than Mr. Kipling. Mr. Bullen made a three years’ 
cruise around the world hunting the cachalot, which, as most 
people do not know, is a huge whale. His work is clear and 
straightforward, with singularly vivid descriptive powers and 
few details of the trip that are of a disagreeable nature. It is a 
book that will interest the boys and young men of the family 
without tempting them in the least to ship before the mast. It 
is a book which every mother may well give her boys to read. 
(D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


“Red, White and Blue Days” is a title which leads us to 
expect a story of the revolutionary or the civil war. On the 
.contrary it is neither. It is another tale dealing with the inde- 
pendent fancies of the little girl who is made the heroine of the 
story. It deals with the Puritanic side of New England life 
and character, showing no small amount of meanness and also 
many beautiful traits of character. The tone of the book is 
dignified and earnest and the style conversational. ‘The title 
refers to the periods of the heroine’s life which partake of the 
hues suggested. Incidentally there is a good deal of criticism 
of modern life and habits of thought, and the story is contrived 
with a great deal of skill, although the tendency is contrary to 
the author’s evident expectation to win the reader back to Puri- 
tanic notions of duty and reverence, rather than to lead away 
from them. The author is Ruth Louise Sheldon, and her book 
can be recommended as excellent family reading. (H. Ingalls 
Kimball, New York.) 


A book which will interest the more thoughtful of our read- 
ers is a little volume by Prof. James of Harvard University, 
called ““Human Immortality.” It was originally delivered in 
the Lowell Institute course of lectures and caused considerable 
discussion at the time. It treats the subject in a masterful way, 
approaching it reverently and proving beyond a doubt to any 
but a prejudiced mind that we may look for immortality, and 
that this life is but the beginning of an eternity which shall 
lead us ever upward and onward. It is an excellent book to 
place in the hands of young people, as its easy, direct style 
will make it popular, while its influence is of the best. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


All women, whether connected with the Christian Tem- 
perance Unions or not, are more or less interested in the 
temperance question, and one of the best books bearing on this 
topic is “The Liquor Problem in Its Legislative Aspects.” 
This book was prepared under the auspices of fifty of the fore- 
most men of our country, under the direct supervision of 
Charles W. Eliot, President of Harvard University; Seth Low, 
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President of Columbia University, and James C. Carter, Presi- 
dent of the National Municipal League. It contains the results 
of nearly a year of careful research in states where eight dif- 
ferent forms of legislation have been tried. The publishers 
promise that reports will be made in due time upon the eco- 
nomic, physiological and ethical aspect of this problem, but 
the present volume discusses its legislative phases. This book 
is about the only one which places this question upon the plane 
of dispassionate discussion, and contains material which wiil 
enable a comprehensive study of the legislative methods of 
treating this problem. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


A book of poems of unusual interest to women is “In This 
Our World,” by Charlotte Perkins Stetson, whose verses have 
already achieved wide distinction for their purity of feeling, 
their sharp, incisive truth, and their thoroughly good metrical 
form. There is little to be said about them which has not al- 
ready been said in praise. Club women are very generally in- 
terested in Mrs. Stetson’s work, and we heartily recommend 
that they procure this volume as an addition to the home 
library. (Small, Maynard & Co., Boston.) 


‘ 


A book of interest to nearly every woman, since women 
are proverbially fond of cats, is “The Angora Cat,” by Robert 
Kent James, one of the owners of Walnut Ridge Farm, which 
is famous for its production of fine cats. The book gives direc- 
tions how to breed, train and keep in fine condition the high- 
bred Angora and Persian cats. Many women now-a-days are 
going into the business of cat raising for profit, and this book, 
with all its directions as to breeding, matifg, housing, feeding, 
etc., is almost indispensable to such. There is a long chapter 
devoted to diseases of the cat, and a chapter given to stories of 
intelligent and beautiful cats. There are also many beautiful 
cuts of handsome cats, most of which were raised at the Walnut 
Ridge Farm. The book is only a dollar, and it is quite worth 
it to all who are interested in this common household pet. 
(James Bros., 220 Washington street, Boston.) 


THE MUSICAL FEDERATION. 


Many club women are interested in the musical con- 
vention which is to open the third day of May in St. Louis. 
The name of the new organization is the National Federation 
of Musical Clubs. The most conspicuous musical clubs of wo- 
men in the country are already on the list and interested others 
are coming in constantly. There are fifty clubs, all told, with 
a brilliant membership of 5,000. Speaking generally, the chief 
purpose of the federation is the mutual helpfulness of musical 
clubs, by bringing them into communication with one another, 
and thereby advancing musical art in this country. 

_ This underlying idea is to be carried out along three prac- 
tical lines. In the first place an “artists’ committee,” headed by 
Mrs. T. H. Webster of Cleveland, has a plan for engaging high- 
class professionals for musical clubs of women, which shall aim 
to benefit both artists and clubs. 

. The second scheme is a “circulating library committee,” 
with Mrs. David A. Campbell of Lincoln, Neb., as chairman. 
This is for the purpose of exchanging music belonging to fed- 
erated clubs. As music of a high order also comes high in 
price, it is intended that clubs shall thus rent music from each 
other at a nominal sum. 

The third object is a “bureau of registry” committee, under 
Mrs. Frederic Ullman of Chicago. This bureau will enroll such 
members of the federated clubs as are willing, for their expenses 
or a small remuneration, to give their musical services to other 
federated clubs. In this way the strong clubs may encourage the 
weaker ones. 

_ By such co-operation among musical clubs it is hoped that 
in time they may so extend their work among the masses as to 
make them—the common people—a music-loving nation, as is 
the case in many countries abroad. 

_. The acting president of the National Federation of Musical 
Clubs is Mrs. Edwin F. Uhl of Grand Rapids, Mich. The other 
officers are: First vice-president, Mrs. Chandler Starr of Rock- 
ford, Ill.; second vice-president, Mrs. Philip N. Moore of St. 
Louis; recording secretary, Mrs. Thomas E. Ellison of Fort 
Wayne, Ind. ; corresponding secretary, Mrs. James Pedersen of 
New York City; treasurer, Mrs. Sylvester S. Battin of Newark, 
N. J.; auditor, Mrs. Russell R. Dorr of Minneapolis. 
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OUR LONDON LETTER. 


From Jennie C. Croly. 


HE initial luncheon of the new “Society of American 
Women in London” took place at the Hotel Cecil 
and was a brilliant afiair. The organization which was 
started somewhat along the lines of Sorosis in New 
York is not yet quite complete; but a working board 

of officers has been elected, and if one may judge from the 
management of their first public function, it is as capable as it 
is earnest and enthusiastic. The first step, as stated by the pres- 
ident in her inaugural address, was taken about a year ago by 
Mrs. Hugh Reid Griffin, who invited a number of her country- 
women to tea, and unfolded to them her plan of forming a 
social and intellectual centre for American women living in 
London, something after the pattern of kindred organizations 
at home. 

The idea was eagerly seconded. Sorosis sent upon applica- 
tion its constitution and by-laws, and a basis was formed which 
was not, however, a mere copy, but adapted to the circum- 
stances. The special object is less that of a broad and many- 
sided club than as expressed in the name, the forming of a 
society for the benefit of American women living in London. 
There is, of course, diversity of opinion among individual mem- 
bers both in regard to scope and name; and the latter, as it 
stood at the head of the card of invitation was not understood 
to be a finality, but was to be subjected to a test vote at a later 
business meeting. It brought together a representative gather- 


ing of seventy-six women who sat down to beautifully arranged — 


tables and were entertained by a menu and a programme that 
were alike unexceptionable. 

The officers formed the reception committee and include 
Mrs. H. R. Griffin, president; Mrs. Arthur Louis Fay, secre- 
tary; Mrs. L. H. De Friese, treasurer; Mrs. J. T. Maddox, 
chairman of executive committee. The address of the president 
was a model of clearness and brevity. Elizabeth Robins, au- 
thor of “An Open Question”; Mrs. Ella Dietz Clymer and Mrs. 
Croly were the speakers. There was some disappointment at 
not hearing Mrs. Fay, who has a beautiful voice, sing, but 
Madame Belle Cole made up for all musical deficiencies if any 
had been felt, which indeed was not the case, for there was a 
charming pianist and a clever interpreter of poems by James 
Whitcomb Riley and Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 

Among the members and guests present, not already men- 
tioned were: Miss Hayden and Mrs. Bailey from Massachu- 
setts: Mrs. Jopling, the Baroness von Sentzville, Madame 
Romero, Madame Antoinette Stirling, Mrs. Granville Alden 
Ellis, Mrs. F. W. Sidney, Mrs. Harry Dam, Mrs. J. McLure 
Hamilton and others as notable and charming. Mrs. Croly 
mentioned as a coincidence that the organization meeting of 
Sorosis occurred just thirty-one years ago on the first Monday 
in March, and that women’s clubs, united in the General Federa- 
tion, now girdled the world. 


The regular membership in the new society will be limited © 


to American women, but honorary members may be women of 
any nationality that have won distinction. Steps are to be taken 
to unite with the General Federation of Women’s Clubs in 
America, and also to assist the International Council in the 
gen offered to delegates from America who will meet here 
in June. 

The first honorary member of the S. A. W. L. is Miss 
Genevieve Ward. The distinction is in recognition of her “high 
character, and the kindness she has always shown to American 
women, and especially young artists of her own profession.” 
Miss Ward has been invited to represent the Drama in the 
convention of the International Council, and will give the lead- 
ing paper. 

Washington’s birthday has been celebrated here as “‘Peace 


Day.” The meeting was this year, and usually has been held, 


in the large studio of Mr. Felix Moscheles, the portrait painter, 
an ardent advocate of peace and international arbitration. Mr. 
and Mrs. Moscheles are well known and well remembered in 
America from two visits they have made there; and one always 
meets some Americans, as well as many notable people in their 
beautiful home. 

Peace as an international question has assumed a new 
phase during the past year. It is no longer a subject for jeers 
and sneers. The serious proposition of disarmament made by 
the Czar of Russia in view of the frightful cost and murderous 
aspect of modern war, and his success in bringing it to the point 
of a subject for international conference, was of course the sub- 
ject of much congratulation. It takes the question out of the 
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This manual is especially prepared for the use of wo- 
men in their clubs. Parliamentary principles and rules 
are given, the reasons why certain things are done are 
explained, and supplemented by practical illustrations, 
which make clear the points presented. The book is 
made as elementary and simple as possible, and thous- 
ands of women who are organizing clubs will find it just 
what they want. 

Among the subjects included are: How to Organize a 
Meeting; How to Form a Permanent Society; Calling to 
Order; Addressing the Chair; Election of Officers; 
Model of a Constitution and By-Laws; The Quorum; 
Routine Business; The Order of business; How to Make, 
Second, State and Put Motions; Rules of Debate; Con- 
testing and Yielding the Floor; The Previous Question; 
Different Methods of Voting; The Votes; Reconsidera- 
tion of Votes; Nature and Effect of Amendments; Ways 
to Amend; Dependent and Independent Motions; The 
Motions to Adjourn, to Lay on the Table, to Postpone, 
and to Commit; The Committee’s Duties and Its Report; 
Questions of Privilege, and Questions of Order; all care- 
fully explained and illustrated. 

The Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law is used 
is the authority in the conduct of all Meetings by 
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sentimental and humanitarian (much abused words!) stage and 
renders it widely and intensely practical. The meeting was the 
largest and most distinguished ever held; and it says much for 
the sincerity and large-mindedness of the able men who several 
years ago founded the International Peace and Arbitration So- 
ciety, that they joyfully accept the evidences of growth of public 
opinion without referring it entirely to their own efforts, or 
showing bitterness that the world has not recognized them. 

The principal speaker upon the occasion was the Hon. 
Philip Stanhope, M. P., who was one of the founders alluded 
to, and it is significant that his brother was a war minister, and 
his wife a Countess Tolstoi. Sir Arthur Arnold, L. C. C., occu- 
pied the chair, and Mr. Herbert Gladstone, M. P., made the 
opening address. I must confess, however, that he was some- 
what of a disappointment. His language was somewhat in- 
temperate and showed a want of tact. Perhaps it is only want 
of age and experience. We have to pay for putting youth in 
high places. 

Among the ladies present were: Mrs. Cobden Unwin, 
daughter of Richard Cobden, Mrs. Ormiston Chant and. Mrs. 
Fenwick Miller. Tea was served in the spacious and stately 
dining room, a striking feature of which is a magnificent por- 
trait of Mazzini. This portrait was considered so fine in Italy 
that Mr. Moscheles had difficulty in getting it out of the coun- 
try. The work was declared by connoisseurs a “find” of the 
old masters. Mrs. Moscheles has achieved distinction in recent 
years as a landscape painter. Her pictures have a subtle charm 
of atmosphere and sell particularly well. 


A RESTFUL CLUB. 


By Mrs. Charlotte F. Wilder, Manhattan, Kansas. 


“If one will only take the trouble to look for it, more cul- 
ture can be found in a western inland town nowadays than 
many of our large cities could boast of when culture was spelled 
with a capital C, and had Matthew Arnold for its apostle,” says 
Mark H. Liddell, in his “Botching Shakespeare.” 

That fact was proven to us, though we might never have 
dared say it, when we came from the large New England city 
to the quiet western town so far inland that it took Cabeca de 
Vaca over ten years, after he set out on his journey from the 
coast, in 1528, to reach the city of his search, Quivira, which is 
now thought to be less than a mile west of our own little city. 
And our little city can be found by folding a map of the United 
States exactly in the centre lengthwise and then crosswise, open- 
ing the folded map and looking at the centre of the folds. 

But we are not possessed of the wild enthusiasm of the 
archaeologist. We do not intend to discuss the book written 
by Cabeca de Vaca which has been read by Spanish students 
for three hundred years. We wish simply to show the pleasure 
and helpful restfulness which common sense and true culture 
has given an unique, up-to-date-and-beyond club in a western 
inland town, A little club, which, before Congressman Ander- 
son went as consul to Cairo, gave a charming Bible reading in 
his home in Greek, Latin, Italian, Spanish, German, French 
and English. 

The club was planned by a grand-daughter of one of the 
Minutemen of Lexington. Another club, large and with well- 
defined lines of work, met in her library one bright May after- 
noon, eleven years ago; at its close the hostess drew into coun- 
cil two of its bright women and plans were laid for something 
less exacting and more restful while being helpful not only to 
the intellectual life, but also to the spiritual and physical. After 
due consideration invitations went out so that fourteen women, 
all beginning to look toward sunset, met to form an organiza- 
tion without constitution, by-laws or officers. 

It was a hot, dreary day, yet fourteen ladies were present. 
Not one could leave home for mountain or sea, ““Hot Springs” 
or “Cold,” and the unique and puzzling invitations to meet for 
bits of rest and recreation were hailed with joy. 

There was a musical programme; symphonies on the parlor- 
grand in sad E and pathetic F minor, the grand E flat, the war- 
like G and brilliant D major. A comically solemn invitation 
was held in the darkened reception room where the three Vates 
asked questions not even themselves could have answered, and 
would not if they could, and then all “went from labor to re- 
freshment.” 

_ In all the eleven years since that June afternoon the deli- 
cious charm of the atmosphere of this club has been inexpressi- 
ble. These women had worked together in city charity work 
in the earlier days when drought sent families further west, east- 


MILLER’S HOTEL, 
37,39 and 41 West 26th St., New York City. 


The Favorite Hotel for Women. 


Locality Central, Quiet, Convenient and Select. 
Turkish Baths Connected. 


TERMS: $2.50 to $4.00 PER DAY. 
American Pian. 


C. H. HAYNES, - Proprietor. 


{20 Tremont St., Boston. 


All Modern and Ancient 
Languages Taught. 


Instruction in all Languages 
by Correspondence. 


Terms Moderate. Write for circular. 


‘‘The Survival of the Fittest.’’ 


EDUCATION. 


The oldest of the high-class educational magazines entered its 19th year 
September, 1898. In its sphere 1t is A RECOGNIZED LEADER. 

However crowded with reading matter your table may be, you should not 
fail to take and_read the oldest and best educational monthly 
magazine in the United States. All articles printed in Education 
are STRICTLY ORIGINAL. | 

It is contributed to, and read by many of the leading educators of the day. 
No progressive teacher can afford to do without it. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $3.00. 
Sample copy for 6 2-cent stamps. Try it for a year. 


KASSON & PALMER, 


Publishers, 50 BROMFIELD ST., 


land street, Cambridge. 
ing blemish, and of Moles, Warts 
‘physicians, absolutely sure an 
correspondence cordially invi 
DESTROYED BY lally invited 


\ on Sociology 
| | & Literature 
HYPERTRYCHOSS srecialist, will receive 
and similar excrescences by a spe- 
ainless. Without scars or discom- 
and eudcential. Highest 
° Vv 
ELECTRICITY. } NEWBURY ST., NEAR COPLEY $0.. BOSTON 


For subjects and dates address WM. G. WARD, 62 Kirk- 
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(Superfluous Hair). 
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ward for relief; they had worked years together in a literary 
club, and in church mission, before they entered the close union. 
of this new esoteric club where, during times of sorrow and 
joy, their souls have been knit together, stitch by stitch, week 
after week during all these years. Two of the members have 
gone home to heaven. Their graves were lined with evergreen 
and bunches of sweet violets unostentatiously placed in their 
colds hands, while the saddened hearts of those left behind crept 
closer to each other as they tried to comfort the dear ones who 
were now alone in quiet homes. 

To women, thousands of miles from native soil, childhood’s 
home and those of kin, such sacred friendships can neither be 
weighed nor measured. 

The club was not organized for literary work, but what has 
been done in this line has been well done. One year was spent 
on the “Divina Commedia.” First, was read a “Life of Dante.” 
Then lectures by Canon Farrar, Dr. John Lord and David 
Swing. As a club we studied all about Longfellow’s Dantean 
labors and read essays on Dante by Lowell, Carlyle, Stedman, 
George Willis Cook and Mabie. We gathered all we could on 
the topic from old magazines—Littell’s Living Age, New York 
Review and Athenaeum Magazine, Atlantic and Harper’s. We 
bought Koch’s “Study of Dante in America,” and the last re- 
port of the Dante Society. Parson’s “Lines on a Bust of Dante” 
was read and reread at the earlier meetings. We bought sev- 
eral new books, such as Herr Scartazzini’s “‘Handbook to 
Dante’; Oscar Kuhn’s delightful “Treatment of Nature in 
Dante’s Divina Commedia.” We read from different transla- 
8 my own copies being by Cary, Longfellow, Parsons and 

orton. 


When we met on a summer day there was often ready for 
us a dish of lemon ice or a glass of iced tea. The invalid re- 
clined on the lounge, the restless one on the floor-pillows, the 
dignified soul in the Puritan rocker, while the wind, wing-weary 
with its long flight from the Mexican gulf gently moved the net 
curtains as it crept in the open windows from across the rose- 
scented lawn where the water in high-flowing sprays made rain- 
bows of woven diamonds that fell in pieces Irke magic before 
our eyes. 

Oh, the delight of a really new pursuit. A continual chase 
even after butterflies grows wearisome. Sometimes we spent a 
week or two in a bypath of the history of Italy or hunted for 
the biography of soldier, governor or pope. We wrote 
sketches of Dante and of Beatrice, we composed sonnets—Mil- 
tonian, Shakespearian, Wordsworthian, Italian, or we wrote a 
bit of poetry or rhyme to fit the mood or the day. Sometimes 
in our rhymes we toasted or we roasted the club or each other, 
but always with such genuine wit that an angel would have 
laughed. But we read Dante. We read Dante at home and 
we read Dante in the club, we stopped anytime and examined 
Dore’s pictures, talked about the poem or what the visions 
brought to us. We read Dante because we enjoyed reading it. 

One year ago we read Faust in something the same way, 
only we had the poem in the original as well as the translations. 
One year we turned Browning’s best poems into our own com- 
monplace prose. We read Shakespeare two or three years, but 
we are ready to take him up again with a special view of the 
study of the English of his age. We spent one winter on the 
subject of education; solved problems on child culture; es- 
pecially problems concerning the culture of the children in our 
own homes. | 

We sometimes have reviewed new books, discussed litera- 
ture and the power behind literature. We have taken the his- 
tory of Germany and Italy, but only in a general way. 

We sometimes have had regular programs, but never a pro- 
gram committee. We have had charming meetings with no 
formal programs, each bringing a thought with a plan for its 
execution. Sometimes plans of study have been “revealed,” 
or plans of “re-creation,” but no one was ever asked to do this 
work. Never any shirking of duty, and, also, never any seeking 
for office or election of officers. We never had a president, 
treasurer or secretary. If a member desires a record of the 
meetings she purchases a book, asks anyone she pleases to 
report, and the book is returned with a record as delightful and 
unique as human ingenuity could devise. 

The place of meeting has gradually caused the selection of 
the presiding officer of the day. Sometimes we meet at one 
place for a month; sometimes every week, and when we are 
tired of club work we do not meet at all for weeks. 

The birthday anniversaries of the members are often re- 
membered in the most brilliantly unexpected manner. Never 
any stich surprise twice alike; never any meeting, birthday 
party, lunch, tea or reception like any which have gone before. 


PUPIL 
GOVERNMEN 


¢ Is a subject which is interesting many educational 


people. Principal JoHn T. Ray has prepared a descrip- 
tion of the plan in use in his building in Chicago, giving 


also rules and plans for its introduction into sc ae 


which has been put in the form of a booklet, entitle 
DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT IN THE SCHOOLS. | 
We will send single copies for 10 cents. 


Sample copy of SCHOOL AND HOME EDUCATION, GEo. 
.P. Brown, Editor, will be sent free. This educational journal for 
teachers and parents is unique. Subscription price, $1.00 a year. 
Write for our special offer to new subscribers. 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO., 


BLOOMINCTON, ILLINOIS. 
=e eee 28 28 8 0 080080000 0 8 286 


“The Model Playhouse of the Country.” 


HIGH-CLASS VAUDEVILLE. 
Performance Continuous from 10 A. M. to 10.30 P. [1. 


THE PLEASURE RESORT FOR WOMEN AND 
CHILDREN. 


Write for beautiful illustrated booklet describing this 
model theatre. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Hoosac Tunnel Route 
The Short Line Between 


BOSTON anpD 
ALBANY, ST. LOUIS, 
NIAGARA FALLS, CINCINNATI, 
CHICAGO, And All Points West. 


Lake Champlain Route 
BETWEEN BOSTON AND 
BURLINGTON, VT., MONTREAL, OTTAWA. 
And all Canadian Points. 


Palace, Sleeping or Drawing Room Cars on all through trains, 
Gen. Pass. Agt., Boston, Mass. 


METAPHYSICAL HEADQUARTERS. 
Health ! — Harmony ! — Happiness! 
Subscribe NOW for 


ND,” 


A Monthly Magazine of Liberal and Advanced Thought 


and secure a valuable premium. 
JOHN EMERY McLEAN, Editor. 


Contributions from the best known writers on 


Science, Philosophy, Religion, Psychology, Metaphysics, Occultism, Elc. 


(<> Now in its Second Year. 
#2.00 Per Annum. 20 Cents a Copy. 
At all news stands, or mailed by the publishers. 


Send 10 cents for SampLE Copy and CATALOGUE of new and important 
Books on the above and kindred subjects. Address 


THE ALLIANCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
‘*Life’’ Building, New York, N. Y. 
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Everything restful, original, coming at first-hand, with no strain- 
ing for effect to accomplish this. 

There are only eight members left in our little town. Our 
Spanish scholar is teaching in South America. One member 
is the wife of a whole-souled manager at Armour Mission in 
Chicago. One is helping her husband on a periodical, literary 
and practical, in a Western state. One rarely cultivated soul 
is the inspiration in the home of a Doctor of Divinity in an- 
other part of our own state. 

And we never need to stay away from the place of meeting 
because we are weary, puzzled, almost dismayed and discour- 
aged with the battle of life. And when there we do not need to 
say that body, brain and soul are tired. ‘‘Louise,” “Adelia,” 
“Hannah,” “Alida,” “Sophia,” “Elizabeth,” “Esther,” each, all 
know of the stress and strain. Loving sympathy is ever alert. 
And loving sympathy offers a panacea, silently, unobtrusively. 
Each goes away healed. ; 

At every meeting we seem to touch the hem of His gar- 
ment, and courage and hope and rest and peace come. 

Does our little club do this for us because we built, as 
Carlyle would say, by plummet and level—‘‘at right-angles to 
one another”? Perhaps. Our skew-angle characters, that near- 
ly topple over in every gust and storm need a tower of refuge 
now and then, where they can flee before the threatened, seem- 
ing danger which sometimes casts more of a shadow than the 
reality warrants; and’so, perhaps, in this club we builded better 


than we knew. 


Club banquets and receptions will abound throughout the 
“merry month of May,” and now, if ever, flowers are in demand 
for club festivities. There is scarcely any need to remind the 
women of Boston and vicinity that the well-known firm of J. 
Newman & Son not only keeps the best flowers on the market 
at the most reasonable price, but that this firm is always friend- 
ly to women and patronizes liberally any enterprise conducted 
by us. We should never forget our friends. Go and see the 
Newmans. 


Mrs. Young, president of the Dorchester (Mass.) Woman’s 
Club, has called a meeting of all the presidents of the women’s 
clubs of Dorchester and Roxbury. The object is to discuss 
plans for a mass meeting of the women’s clubs of these districts, 
to be held Wednesday, May 3, at the Woman’s Clubhouse in 
Dorchester. The subject before this meeting will be Reforms 
in Social Service. At the meeting the president of each club 
represented will give a talk not exceeding five minutes on some 
phase of reform movement, showing how clubs can do efficient 
work along this line. The Roxburghe Club will present the 
subject of the vacation school. The curfew law, the bettering 
of streets and other topics will be brought up. The clubs will 
then be urged to take up some of the subjects suggested and 
to attempt to arouse public sentiment in the direction of reform 
work. There are belonging to these clubs over a thousand wo- 
men, and it is believed that ‘concerted action will bring about 
much good.—Florence W. Davis. 


Have you thought about your summer underwear? To be 
absolutely safe in this treacherous climate, you want something 
that is light and cool without being thin, something that will 
be a protection against drafts and sudden colds and yet be 
comfortable in the warmest weather. Such garments are hard 
to find unless you know where to look. But thev do exist. 
MRS E. M. BRIGGS of 131 TREMONT STREET. BOS- 
TON. makes a specialty of the SILK-SPONGE UNDER- 
WEAR which is so highly recommended bv physicians for its 
excellent hygienic qualities, it being a specific for rheumatism, 
and those thus afflicted find great relief in wearing garments 
of this material, which comes in both light and heavy weights. 
The preference for Silk-Sponge Fabric over all other kinds of 
material shown by so many people is the result of a well-found- 
ed conviction that this pure, undyed fabric really possesses 
superior hygienic qualities. The wearers of Silk-Sponge Fabric 
garments are less subject to colds than other mortals, and 
where there is any tendency of this kind the silk should be 
adopted at once, and worn at night as well as day. It is made 
of “thrums” of silk skeins, and has a peculiar electric quality 
of its own. Mrs. Briggs will send samples and circulars by 
mail. It will pay to write her before ordering your summer 
underwear. 


W. J. DOERING, 


Dressmaker and Ladies Tailor, 
First-Class Work Only, 


Prices [loderate, Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
130 Eustis, near Roxbury, Mass. 


EUGENE C. LEONARD, 
LADIES 'TALLOR:, 
Importer, Designer and Habit Maker, 


I54 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


Take Elevator. 


WOMEN 


Prepared Under the Auspices of the State 
Federation by HELEN M. WINSLOW vt 


Contains a short history of all Women’s Clubs in the State, 
federated and unfederated, with lists of officers. Other New 


_ England States ready this Spring. 


Sent free to any address on receipt of 10 cents for postage. 
Apply to 
G. L. DOANE, 6 Beacon Street, Boston, Room 5. 


LADIES’ 
COMPLETE 
RHGISTEHR. 


A Social, Literary, Domestic and Business 
Companion. 


A register for addresses, anniversary days one wishes to 
remember, books lent or borrowed, register of calls made or 
received, correspondence, engagements, events, guests, when 
expected, when entertained and departed, a note of new books, 
books wanted, service and various obligations. _- ‘ 

Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


oan 


ADDRESS— 


THE CLUB WOMAN, 104 School St., Egleston Sq. , Boston, Mass, 


European Parties 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF 


Mrs. M. D. Frazar, 


72 Clobe Building, Boston, Mass. 


Parties for 1899, sailing June 22, July 1, July 8. 


Tour of 58 days, $450. Tour of 79 days, $550. 
Tour of 55 days, $400. 

For 1900 and the Paris Exposition: Special trip for the Daughters of 
the American Revolution and their friends. Special ship reserved for 
the party. Persons may now register, and if they wish to do so may 
make monthly deposits toward the expense ef the ourmey. Send for 


daily itineraries and references. 
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Lincoln (Nebraska) Sorosis recently had a symposium to 
consider the following questions, which may give other clubs a 
hint: 

1. What is the strongest argument in favor of women’s 
clubs? 

2. What is, or should be, the Summum bonum of a club? 


3. What is the duty of members of small clubs to large \ 


clubs? 

4. Wherein is the greatest strength of the club move- 
ment? 

5. Does it show inefficiency or inadequacy? 

6. Does it make women more companionable to men? 
Would mixed clubs be preferable? 

7. Is it helpfully or injuriously encroaching on social 
usages? | 

8. What should be its attitude on public questions? (e. g. 
labor disturbances which affect women who are wage earners.) 

9. To what extent should it foster particular schemes? 
(as the “True Traveling Library.”) 

10. Has it reached a climax in numbers or usefulness? 

11. What is the greatest danger which threatens the club 
movement? 

- 12. Do you consider the next five years a “critical period’? 


Some of the answers were: 

1. A demand for discipline to fit women for duties and 
larger opportunities of life. Clubs answer the demand for social 
life and intellectual quickening; broaden and strengthen hearts 
and heads. Large clubs ought not to need help from members 
of smaller clubs. Reciprocity the keynote of club life. 

4. The greatest strength of the club is its influence on 
women, physically, intellectually, economically and through her 
on the home and the next generation, in organization, co- 
operation, ability to work together in ministering to need, in 
woman’s loyalty to club movement, in woman released and 
thrust into a larger world. 

5. It does show the inefficiency and inadequacy of infancy, 
which shows that maturity and accomplishment are before it. 


6. As it quickens the sympathies, enlarges the understand- 
ing and increases knowledge of vital topics it fits women to be 
more companionablegto men. Other things being equal, the 
good club woman is more companionable by reason of her club. 
Mixed clubs have a place, but the time is not ripe for the sub- 
stitution of mixed clubs. 

7. Clubs are helpful in breaking down artificial distinctions 
and conventionalities. The club attitude should be an influence 
rather than an attitude; should create sentiment, should realize 
power to make life more tolerable, not antagonistic; should be 
decidedly for women in its power to create sentiment for ameli- 
oration of wrongs; should exert a direct influence wisely ad- 
ministered. The club should teach individuals to act as in- 
dividuals, not for concerted action on any question; always 
stand for “justice” and demand that equal pay must be preceded 
by equal service. 

9. Every scheme whose only aim centres in the betterment 
of home and its inmates. 

. 10. Unanimously no in usefulness, the majority no in num- 
bers. 

. It. Failure of club members to realize the aims, benefits, 
duties and possibilities of club movement; danger of over- 
organization rests with women, centering in self, over-doing 
satiety, tendency to neglect other duties, too many clubs, super- 
ficiality, diffuseness and over-doing the woman question. 

12. Yes, as crystallizing period is at hand; if reaction 
comes at all it will come soon; no more reason to expect crisis 
than in past five years. | 


There was a time when it mattered little how a shirt waist 
fitted or how it was made, but nowadays it is as essential that 
such a garment be well made and exquisitely fitted as an evening 
gown or a tailor costume. Every woman in the vicinity of Bos- 
ton knows what the reputation of Miss Fisk’s waists is—either 
by observation or the more satisfactory test of wearing them. 
So that her announcement of custom-made waists ready to wear 
appeals to the heart of every well-dressed woman. Miss Fisk 
is a straightforward, reliable and dignified business woman, 
personally, and her announcements can be depended upon every 


time. In waists, gloves and up-to-date neckwear, her handsome 


shop overlooking the Common, 144 Tremont street, cannot be 
beat. 


Busy club women aided. Programs and club 


papers prepared, or aid furnished upon them. 
Club Various helps during the conduct of club 


work. Books and pictures loaned. Summer 


reading-lists. 
Pp r og r aims A special study course—"The Problem of the 


Tropics.” 


FRANK W. HUTCHINS — CORTELLE JONES HUTCHINS 


605 BALTIMORE BUILDING, CHICACO 


Among references are: Hon. Wm. R. Day, 
Ex-Secretary of State— B. A. Hinsdale, LL.D., 
Cl ub University of Michigan — Miss Cornelia Mar- 
vin, State Library Instructor, Madison, Wis. — 
Pa pe rs Miss Carrie L. Elliott, Reference Librarian, 
Public Library, Chicago — Mr. Wm. H. Brett, 

Librarian, Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 


MISS KIMBALL’S HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Pleasant home. Excellent instruction. Several courses of 
study. College preparatory. Permanent home and 
care for motherless girls... Descriptive 
circulars sent on application. 


E. A. KIMBALL, Worcester, Mass. 


Freebel School and Kindergarten Nor- 


. Thorough preparation for Kindergarten work 

mal Class. Two years’ course. Theory and practice com 
bined. Special class for those with special ability. Diploma establish 
ing campeacy Ot student. Number limited. Post-graduate work 
Mothers’ class. Miss ANNIE COOLIDGE Rust, 80 West St., Worcester, Mass 


Bates Waists, 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and the Baby. 
Also for MATERNITY. 
Infants’ First Clothes, without pins or bind- 
wgs. Chemeletts, Princess Skirts and 
N Union Garments in great variety. 


» C. BATES, DRESS IMPROVEMENT, 


: 29 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
t<~Illustrated Catalogue sent upon application. 


NO MORE SERIOUS BUSINESS 


CAN BE UNDERTAKEN than the selection of an EXECUTOR or ADMINJS- 
TRATOR. Why not appoint one who makes it a specialty, has the exper 
ience and gives first-class fidelity bonds. Witts Drawn, EsTATER PRo- 
BATED, TITLES EXAMINED, LEGAL PAPERS EXECUTED. Call or write for 


circular. WILLIAM N. 
Room 304 Tremont Building, 
Boston, Mass. 


BADGES 


GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN'S CLUBS. 


Price, with hooks for pendant, 55 cents; without 
hooks, 50 cents. Addressthe Auditor. 


MRS. C. P. BARNES, 
1026 $d AVENUE, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


THE MARCEL WAVE. 


The latest and most fashionable style of hairdressing for 
ladies can be properly done in Boston only at 


ROSILLA BUTLER’S,131 Tremont Street. 


Finest Hairdressing and Manicure Parlors in New England. 
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Announces a course in Physical] Culture at her Summer School, 
NEWPORT, R. I., beginning July 3 and ending August 14, 
1899. A few students can avail themselves of this opportunity 
if early application be made. Pupils accommodated with 
board. School has an ideal location; ample shady grounds; 
is within five minutes walk of private bathing beach, and 
surrounded on every side by most picturesque scenery. Every 
facility for pleasant outing in connection with study. 


Address— 


Mrs. MARY PIERCE HARDING, 


489 Sth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


LECTURE RECITALS by 
Mrs. Edward A. Cleghorn. 


1, Music IN ITALY. 3. Music IN ENGLAND. 
2. Music IN FRANCE. 4. IRIsH FoLK-Music. 
5. Music oF FIcTIOoN. 
' Lectures given singly or in courses. 
Also, an informal talk on Social Usages in Various Countries. 
For further information address— 


Mrs. Edward A. Cleghorn, Concord, Massachusetts. 


A new spirited march, dedicated to the Christian 
‘DETROIT °99.” Endeavorers of the World. Music by J. D, Smith- 
deal. Beautifully engraved emblematic title page in troit colors 


of crimson and white. the ‘ 

arch, dedicate e Federation o 

“THE FEDERATION.” Women’s Clubs, by permission of. , 

William B, Lowe, whose portrait adorns the title-page. Music by 
J.D. Smithdeal. 50c. 


‘“‘The Southern.’’? A new idea. Typical of the Southland. 50c. 


“‘The Tambourine Dance”? Two gems from the play “Bibi” for the 
and **Flower Gavotte.’? purpose designated by their titles. 50c. 


Any of the above sent during next 30 days for 25c. each postpaid, 3 for 
60c., or 4 for 75c. Catalogue and sample copy of ‘“‘THE MUSICIAN,” con- 
taining reviews of music and ideas for Home Entertainments, Tableaux 
Drills, etc., sent for 2-cent stamp. Ask for particulars of our offer of $25 for 
best Song, and $5 each for best Titles; also our new plan for raising money 
for “Charities” with the Detroit ’99 March. 


W. L. HATCH, Y. M. C. A., Columbia, S. C. 


LECTURES BY... . 


Mrs. FLORENCE HOWE HALL 


|}. The Progress of Women in the |9th Century. 

2. Byron and the Heroes of the Creek Revolution. 

3. Personal Reminisences of Distinguished People. 

4. The Influence of the Press on Manners and Morals. 
For other subjects and dates please’ address 


Mrs. FLORENCE HOWE HALL, 
910 Madison Avenue - - - - - ~- Plainfield, New Jersey. 


MRS. MARIE A. MOORE, 


Director of Class in the History of Art, pasty and Late Renaissance 
History of Sculpture, Given at Art Museum, French 
Painters of the XIX Century. 


On DIFFERENT ARTISTS AND THEIR WORK. 
Lectures! 


OURSELS AS ITHERS SEE Us. 
IN THE GOLDEN AGE OF THE GOLDEN RULE. 
REFERENCES—Dorchester Woman’s Club, 
lub, and many others. 


Cantabrigia, Dedham Art 
ADDRESS: NEWTON, MASS. 


SHAKESPEARE CLUBS! 


Members of Clubs and Students must not forget 
to take away to their summer homes for recrea 
tion and study the new game “A Stupy oF 
SHAKESPEARE.” Price 50c. Address— 


THE SHAKESPEARE CLUB, Camden, Maine. 


HELEN M. WINSLOW 


Will lecture before women’s clubs on 
** The Relation of Club Women to Journalism.” 
‘*Literary Boston of Today.”’ 
**A Plea fcr Optimism in Literature.”’ 
‘* The New Thought: Wnat It May Meanto Us.” 


Address, 104 School St.; Egleston Square, Boston, Mass. 


dence-study eourses, 
also lecture - stud 
courses in Englis 

Poets of the Nineteenth Century, American Poets, Short Story Writers, 
The Growth of Lyric Poetry, The Growth of Epic Poetry, The Arthurian 
Legend, Standard Novelists, Studies in Robert Browning. These courses 
have been Governed from three years of graduate study in Wellesley 
College, and at The Vasversity of Chicago. Type-written syllabi will be 
sent to clubs desiring this work, 

For further information address State University, Lincoln, Neb. 


Mrs. HMMA A. FOX, 


21 BAGLEY AVE., DETROIT, MICH., 


INSTRUCTOR IN 


Parliamentary Law and Practice, 


Refers, among others, by permission, to the following: 


Miss Clara A. Avery, ex-president Michigan State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. Elroy M. Avery, ex state regent, Daughters of the American 
Revolution of Ohio, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Miss Leila M. Childs, President Woman’s League, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich, , ; 

Mrs. 8. F. Davis, President Woman’s Literary Club,Colorado Springs, 


Colorado. 
Miss F. Flansburg, President Progress Club, Colorado <a Col. 


Mrs. * A Patterson, President Detroit Federation of Clu roit, 
ichigan. 

Mrs. A. L. President Mothers’ Club, Mason petohigan. ; 

Mrs. 8. L. Smith, President Twentieth Century Club, Detroit. Mich. 


Mrs. Clement Smith, ex-president Woman’s Club, Hastings, Mich. 


Harriet M. Scott, Principal Normal Training Sehool. 


Mrs. May Alden Ward 


conduct classes in the study of Current 
Events. Mrs. Ward will also give single 
lectures before Current Events clubs and 
clasees on the following topics of the day: 


HOW WE ARE GOVERNED. CIVILIZATION IN RUSSIA. 
THE TURK IN EUROPE. FRANCE OF TODAY. 
THE GERMAN EMPIRE. EUROPE IN AFRICA. 


62 Kirkland Street. Cambridge, Mass, 


Parliamentary Usage and Extempore Speaking. 


PUBLIC DRILLS AND PRIVATE CLASSES. 
Classes Limited to Twenty-Four Meméers. 


Each member must preside and serve as secretary in turn, 
One hour is given to theory, the other to practice. Instruction 
in Physica! Culture, Voice Culture. Correct Expression and 
After-Dinner Speaking is also included. 

Drills Unlimited. Two hours given to each. 


For terms address 


Mrs. Edward Sherburne Osgood, 
48 WINTER ST., PORTLAND, ME. 
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